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HE opening of the third year of the war has rightly been 

made the subject of various historical retrospects in the 
daily Press. Here it is sufficient to recall some of the perils 
through which we have passed and recognise the grounds for 
measured optimism which now exist. Of September, 1939, 
little need be said. The profitable comparison is with 
September, 1940, when Great Britain, left to face the aggressor 
States alone, under new leadership to which she owed and still 
owes far more than can be computed, was keeping the enemy 
at bay in the skies above her cities and countryside and smashing 
in French harbours the craft that were to bring invading 
Our debt to the R.A.F. for the deliver- 
ance is immeasurable. Since then fortune has swayed this way 
and that. The Battle of Britain was magnificently won. The 
Battle of the Atlantic in the early months of this year might 
well have been lost; that danger still exists, but the sinkings 
have been substantially reduced and the outlook remains 
hopeful. Greece and Crete were disasters, and could have been 
nothing else, but they served their purpose in throwing-out 
Hitler’s time-table, even if at the same time they involved the 
surrender of all our gains in Libya. Since then Hitler’s attack 
on Russia has revolutionised the situation, our hold on the 
Middle East has been consolidated through action in Syria, 
Iraq and Iran, and the gradual development of America’s 
munitions-output supplies an essential constituent of victory. 
But there will be no victory without greater effort. Mr. Roosevelt 
is perfectly right in saying that the moment when the enemy 
shows signs of discomfiture is the moment for redoubling 
the assault on him. The third year of the war may be 
the hardest yet—for civilian as well as soldier—but it may also 
be the last. ; 










troops to her shores. 


























Terms to Iran 

The Anglo-Russian terms to Iran have not yet been published 
as we write, but persistent rumour has credited them with a 
deplorable weakness. Not the least important compensation 
to us for the full-dress military campaign which Iran’s com- 
plicity with Germany compelled us to conduct, should be 
the capture and internment of the German agents and Arab 
refugees there, and the closing of the German Legation. The 
Legation staff ought, of course, to be returned to Germany, 
following the proper courtesy in such cases ; but no continuance 
of the Legation should be tolerated. Outside its staff there 
are the thousands of German agents, whose machinations pre- 
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cipitated our move—all trained propagandists or propagandist- 
technicians. There are also the most dangerous anti-British 
Arabs in the East, including the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem and the 
ex-dictator of Iraq. It would seem a gross folly if these enemies 
were ignored and given passage to resume their machinations 
elsewhere. Fortunately what appears to be a reliable statement 
that the German delegation will be dealt with as it should be 
is now forthcoming. Again, it is important that we should have 
the right, not merely to us., but to occupy militarily the Gulf- 
to-Caspian railway. This is the shortest avenue to Central 
Russia that remains open, and for assuring the defence of the 
Baku oilfields it is quite vital. We ought not to wait till it is 
sabotaged before guarding it. 


Japan’s Hesitations 

Relations between Japan and the United States (and therefore 
between Japan and Britain) remain strained almost to breaking- 
point, but there are some signs of a slight relaxation of tension. 
The new turn diplomacy has taken, with the delivery of a 
personal letter from Prince Konoe to President Roosevelt, and 
the prospect that the President, in concert with Mr. Cordell 
Hull, will continue to conduct negotiations with the Japanese 
Ambassador in Washington, gives some ground for hope. At 
the same time it may carry the situation to the very edge of 
crisis or over it, for if this break with normal procedure fails to 
produce agreement it is hard to suppose that anything but 
open rupture can result. The crux now is the supply of oil 
and munitions by the United States to Russia through 
Vladivostok. Formally this is perfectly legal and Japan has no 
ground for complaint. She has, however, protested both to 
Washington and to Moscow, and got no shred of satisfaction 
from either. Germany, against whom the oil and munitions 
are to be used, is no doubt pressing her hard, and the military 
party is ready for any adventure. But the industrialists are not. 
Neither probably is Prince Konoe, but the extremists may 
sweep him from power. At the same time it is of some 
importance that the threats to Thailand have not materialised 
and the slightly more optimistic views expressed by Mr. Fadden, 
the new Australian Prime Minister, may be justified. But 
unless Japan definitely abandons her aggressive policy collisions 
in the Far East can only be postponed. Her latest agitation, 
about the flight of Soviet airmen from Siberia to Washington 
via Alaska verges on the ridiculous—or the deliberately 


provocative. 
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Pro-Germans in France 


The formation of the French “ Anti-Bolshevist Legion” 
under the direct encouragement of Laval and Marcel Déat 
would have been not unremarkable, even if it had not provided 
the occasion for an attempt on the lives of these Quislings. 
The volunteers, who are to fight in Russia on Hitler’s “ crusade,” 
follow previous small bodies of crusaders from Spain and from 
Italy. The difference is that whereas the Spaniards and Italians 
fight in uniforms of their own, the French are put into German 
field-grey uniforms, made to swear fealty to Hitler, and treated 
as a mere addition to the German Army. It is amazing that 
hundreds of Frenchmen can be found ready so to degrade 
themselves ; and it may be recorded as a solitary item to the 
credit of the Vichy Government that it refused to allow recruit- 
ing for the force in unoccupied France. For the rest Vichy 
seems fast sliding further into “collaboration” with Hitler. 
Admiral Darlan is plainly working towards the use by Axis 
forces of Bizerta and Tunis, if not also of the West African 
coast. The removal of General Weygand from the direct 
command of the North African army (though he retains a rather 
vague supreme authority over the area) and the dismissal of 
Admiral Le Luc from the post of chief of Naval Operations, 
both seem to be explicable in this way. The continuing 
importance of the French fleet in this connexion does not need 
pointing out. The arrest by Darlan of General Laurencie and 
his suspension from the French National Council to which 
Pétain had appointed him seems on a rather different footing, 
for he publicly expressed belief in a British victory. Vichy 
could not tolerate that, whatever its private views. 


The Australian Premiership 


The Australian political situation, on which comment was 
made here last week, has been developed a stage farther by the 
resignation of Mr. Menzies from the Prime Ministership. 
Mr. Menzies had more than once made it clear that, while he 
was not willing to concede the Labour Party’s claim to oust the 
coalition of the United Australia Party and the Country Party 
from office, he was ready himself, if desired, to step down from 
the Premiership and hand it over to some other Coalition 
leader. His eventual motive for doing so was supplied by the 
hostility of a section within his own following, the United 
Australia Party ; and his successor, Mr. Fadden, who is the 
leader of the Country Party, is said to be immune from that 
particular threat. Mr. Fadden takes over the headship of the 
Coalition on new terms, for he is free to choose what colleagues 
he pleases from either of the two parties. Previously a fixed 
ratio was laid down between the parties, and the Prime 
Minister’s choice of colleagues from the party which he did 
not lead was limited to a panel selected by that party. he 
question of Australia’s Ministerial representation in London 
remains unsettled. Mr. Menzies would like to come as Prime 
Minister, but not otherwise ; his opponents would consent to 
his coming, but not as Prime Minister. He made a particularly 
good impression here on his previous visit, and his return would 
be cordially welcomed on this side. 


Support for Russia 

The announcement of the names of the American delega- 
tion to the Three-Power Conference at Moscow, coupled with 
the anouncement that Lord Beaverbrook will head the British 
delegation, is the more welcome in that it is distinctly belated. 
It is close on four weeks since the suggestion of the conference 
was made to M. Stalin, and immediately accepted. It might 
have been hoped that steps would be taken within a matter 
of days, if not of hours, to get the personnel of the British 
and American delegations appointed, and such instructions as 
were necessary drafted. At a time when we can by the 
nature of things give Russia little direct military help it is of 
the utmost importance that we should lose no opportunity of 
demonstrating the promptitude with which we are ready to 
act in her support by other methods. Russia’s morale remains 
admirable, but everything that can be done to strengthen it 
must be, for there are weeks of heavy strain ahead. Precisely 
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how serious the various dangers are at the moment of writ 
is not easy to determine in view of the scantiness of op. 
news, whether Russian or German. Both in the Ukraine 
on the Smolensk front the Russians appear to be holding ~ 
and somewhere between Smolensk and Kiey periana 
successful Russian counter-attacks are reported. The Lens. 
grad situation is the most critical, but German claims to hare 
got within fifteen miles of the city have clearly no foundation 
But the emergency measures being taken in the City. ityey 
prove the imminence of the danger. There is little Prosper, 
of Leningrad being taken by assault, but its large population 
would fare ill if the Germans succeeded in Cutting its com. 
munications and isolating it from supplies. Whatever happens 
here new developments may be looked for in the extreme 
south, for Hitler will not—and perhaps cannot—abandon his 
attempts on the oil of the Caucasus. 





















Trades Union Congress 

The Trades Union Congress, meeting this week, has o 
national affairs recorded the verdicts that were to be expecta 
—determination to destroy the Nazi-Fascist régime, Satisfaction 
at the Churchill-Roosevelt meeting, and a pledge of all possibk 
assistance to the Soviet Union. It amplified the last of they 
by carrying a proposal of the General Council for the establish. 
ment of an Anglo-Russian Trade Union Council, to be compose 
of an equal number of representatives from each nation, anj 
to meet in the two countries alternately—a plan which, if jt 
could be got going in war-time, might perhaps be fruitfully 
continued after the war. In thus opening their arms to th 
Russian workers, the T.U.C. leaders were careful to keep them 
very tight shut against the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
whose “astonishing gyrations,” said the President of th 
Congress, “have placed them in the lowest category in th 
esteem of the British working class.” The difference between 
these two attitudes is not surprising, nor is it really an incon- 
sistency. Other discussions ranged over the problems of wa 
production, the employment of women, and the position of 
workpeople voluntarily or compulsorily transferred under the 
Registration for Employment Order. There was a demand on 
many sides that Labour should be told more ; e.g., that workers 
kept standing by idle machines should be let know why work 
was held up, or that trade unions should be brought into con 
sultation before applications for deferment of calling-up notices 
were decided. 































Artisans in Uniform 

The Report of Sir William Beveridge’s Committee on Skilled 
Men in the Services brings home a claim on our limited 
resources of industrial skill for which it is certainly imperative 
to make due allowance. With the 100 per cent. mechanisation 
of war, there has arisen in all three fighting services a heavy 
demand for technicians within the ranks who can cope with the 
incessant task of grooming and repairing the war-machines 
while in use. Unless skilled men in large numbers are available 
in uniform for this work, the danger is (the Report characterises 
it as “ the future danger against which it is most important 
provide”) that “the machines on which the lives of fighting 
men and the safety of the country depend may have to bk 
entrusted to hands insufficiently skilled, under inadequatt 
supervision.” The Army is praised for the economy with which 
it utilises skilled men, and for the success with which it expands 
its resources by dilution and training—a success facilitated, d 
course, by the power to order men to go where they are needed, 
and the absence of the endless obstacles created in civilian lif 
by questions of wages and craft-demarcation. About the im 
portance of its main claim there is no reason to suspect th 
Committee of exaggeration. The army repair-service is among 
the strongest features in the German Army—one to which 4 
great deal of its success in this war has been due. If they cal 
find the men, we can and must. But it will only be possible if 
outside the Forces, factory-dilution is carried much farther. 


— 
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HIS war is going to be won by machines, not men. Or 

rather it is going to be won by both, for machines 
without men are even more useless than men without 
machines. But a belligerent with a preponderance of 
machines—aeroplanes, armoured cars, tanks—has an 
immense initial advantage over an enemy with a preponder- 
ance of men. We can never have too many aeroplanes or 
unks. Today we are nowhere near having enough. Far 
more are needed and we are producing too few. So is the 
United States, for all her vast capacity. There is no 
question about the facts. They have been plainly stated in 
the past week, about Great Britain by Mr. Eden, about 
America by Mr. Roosevelt. “ The output of war-material 
of the Allied and Associated Powers [a significantly 

















has @ | reminiscent term! including the contribution of the United 
pected MH States, still falls far short of our needs.” So the Foreign 
factin H Secretary at Coventry last Saturday. President Roosevelt, 
ossible HF in his Labour Day broadcast on Monday, discussed the 
thes output-problem in greater detail. American production in 
eee the past year, he affirmed, had shown enormous gains. 
Nposed . : ; “wy - ee ° 

nad § undoubtedly has. But American war-production, like 
, if ip Ur OWN, started from a low peace-time level, and the 





keway to be made up before supply began to come in 























i 
ne sight of demand was enormous. In his next sentence the 
them President faced the fact squarely. The American effort, 
fitain, he admitted, is not enough ; production must be stepped 
the # up toa higher total, as well as protected on its road to its 
1 the B destination. That production on both sides of the Atlantic 
ween must be expanded, substantially and swiftly, is beyond 
Kot: BF controversy. Without that the war may not be lost, but 
a lives will be by the thousand that need not, for weapons 
the withheld mean victory deferred. 
le The gravity of that needs no emphasis. In a sense, no 
ker; & doubt, the maximum production of which Britain and the 
york @ United States are capable would fall short of what could 
con- J be used to advantage in the field. But with the maximum 
ices attained, by workers giving all that is in them in war- 
industries organised to the pitch of efficiency, no reproach 
would lie against either country. As things are, we have 
to recognise that production falls short not merely of the 
led need but of what is practically possible. The men in the 
ted BH factories are not giving the men in the forces what they 
”¢® should. Mr. Churchill’s “ Give us the tools and we will 
. finish the job’ was addressed in the first instance to the 
he United States alone. The response, as Mr. Roosevelt said, 
rs has been impressive, though it can, and must, be made 
j: @ More impressive still. But the appeal comes today from 
»« @ ‘the soldier and airman—British, Russian, Free French, 
0 Dutch, Polish—to the civilian at home. Everywhere 





tanks and aeroplanes, more and more and ever more of 
them, are needed, in Russia, in Libya, in Syria, for home- 
defence. In proportion as their number increases lives 
will be saved and battles won. The factories will deter- 
mine the date of victory. 

What can be done to speed production up? It is partly 
a question of the supply of labour and partly of the right 
use of labour. Mr. George Gibson, the President of the 
Trades Union Congress, said on Monday that we were 
striding along the high road to full industrial production. 
In some departments no doubt we are ; the announce- 
ment that last week saw a record in aeroplane-production, 
in spite of the disorganisation arising from the change-over 
to new and improved types, is highly encouraging. But 
Mr. Gibson added rightly that management as well as 
labour must do its part, making the necessary co-operation 
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a reality by explaining candidly, for example, if difficulties 
arise causing men to stand idle at their machines, exactly 
what those difficulties are. What is wanted here is imagin- 
ation, and lack of imagination has a good deal to do with 
lack of maximum output. Factory-work must of necessity 
be largely routine, and it is hard for any man, tied day 
after day to some routine-process resulting in the pro- 
duction of one out of ten thousand parts of a machine 
which he never sees finished and in action, to realise that 
his contribution to victory is as essential as the man’s who 
is steering the machine in the skies above Germany or 
through the sands round Tobruk. But something can be 
done to drive that realisation home. One of the Prime 
Minister’s incomparable speeches, directed specifically to 
this sole end, would give the needed stimulus, and it should 
then be for the Ministry of Information, through wisely- 
chosen speakers in the factories themselves or on the radio, 
to see to it that the effect created was maintained. There 
is no call to flatter, still less to cajole, the workers. They 
should rather be challenged to back the fighting men with 
not eighty or ninety but a hundred per cent. of their 
utmost capacity. Official figures of Russia’s tank and 
aeroplane losses can be cited, for British war-industry must 
reinforce Russian in this crisis of the war. The part played 
by Rommel’s panzer-divisions in the reconquest of Libya 
must be recalled as evidence for the need of more British 
tanks and better if General Auchinleck is to be able to 
sweep westwards as General Wavell did last December. 
And the Russian example of holding up to special and 
public commendation plants that have put conspicuous 
industrial achievement to their credit is by no means to be 
despised. 

As regards the United States, the task of stimulating 
production there rests primarily on the President and Mr. 
Henry Wallace, the head of the new Supply, Allocation 
and Priorities Board. It is no part of our business to 
depreciate America’s effort, even though admittedly that 
great country, like our own, might be doing more than it 
so far has. We have enough to do to put our own house 
in order. The allocation of labour is a more serious 
problem than the allocation of material. Everywhere 
there is shortage and everywhere urgent claims. Greater 
output from the munition-factories is imperative, but if 
that is to be secured the factories must have not fewer but 
more skilled men. As the same time, the coal-crisis is 
such that the factories themselves and various public 
utilities will be endangered unless ex-miners who are doing 
skilled work in the factories go back to the pits. It might 
have been hoped that miners in the Army would be 
brought back to productive work, but that apparently has 
been vetoed. Not only so, but Sir William Beveridge’s 
committee has recommended an extensive transfer of 
skilled men to the Army, where more of them are un- 
doubtedly needed for technicians’ jobs in connexion with 
mechanical transport, searchlights and the like ; in this 
case the factories’ need and the Army’s needs clearly clash, 
and the Government has decided in favour of the Army. 

Even this is not the whole story. Mr. Hudson, as 


Minister of Agriculture, has served notice on Mr. Bevin 
that another 10,000 men are needed for work on the land, 
and no one is likely to challenge the claims of agriculture, 
on which we must rely increasingly to reduce the need 
for imports by providing a maximum home-grown food- 
supply. 
fusion of claims. 


There is no short or clear road out of this con- 
Something more can be done by the 
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substitution of women for men in posts where a woman 
can do a man’s work adequately, though excessive regi- 
mentation of women under the guise of a veiled conscrip- 
tion that is not formally conscription will be resented by 
the women’s male relatives as much as by themselves. 
There is clearly room, too, for a return to civil life of 
some thousands of well-qualified men who are today 
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wasting their time on routine jobs utterly inconsonant Wit 
their capacity in the Army. Wise or unwise allocation r 
labour is a question of the first magnitude in jts feo: 
on the future of the war, and in this matter more 

most we must pray that the War Cabinet, with which th, 
ultimate decisions rest, may be endued with the requisi 
wisdom. . 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


S Lord Linlithgow’s extended term of office as Viceroy of 

India draws near its end—he will retire next April—specu- 
lation about his successor is beginning. Two obvious sugges- 
tions are Lord Halifax and Sir Samuei Hoare, but it would 
be surprising if either of them was sent to Delhi. Lord 
Halifax had a notable record as Viceroy from 1926 to 1931, but 
there is a strong case for new blood in face of new conditions. 
I hardly think it will be Sir Samuel’s blood, for as chief archi- 
tect of the 1935 Act he could not very appropriately be called 
on to celebrate the obsequies, now inevitable, of that instru- 
ment. If Lord Lothian had lived he would have been, I 
imagine, an almost certain choice. More than one Englishman 
familiar with India has stressed the claims of Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, the present Chief Justice of India. In the past four 
years Sir Maurice has become intimately acquainted with the 
problems of India, but by virtue of his position has remained 
uncommitted to any political line. His general outlook is dis- 
tinctly liberal and he commands great respect throughout India. 
Another possibility is Sir George Schuster, a former Finance 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council, also progressive in outlook, 
who has, incidentally, an important book on the future of India 
coming out in ten days’ time. The most daring and imagina- 
tive suggestion I have heard is that the next Viceroy should be 
Sir Stafford Cripps. There is a great deal to be said for the 
idea—if Sir Stafford and His Majesty’s Government, which 
means the Prime Minister as well as Mr. Amery, could agree 
on an Indian policy. If they could the Viceroyalty might be 
historic. Cripps would understand Nehru, and vice versa. 

7 * * * 

The cthics of assassination are baffling, particularly in war- 
time when mass-assassination becomes the first duty of large 
sections of every belligerent population. The general rule, I 
suppose, is that if the assassinee is deep enough sunk in turpitude 
the assassin may secure an honourable place in history. Witness 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. But is the assassin the best judge 
of the assassinee’s deserts—Brutus of Caesar’s, for example, or 
Charlotte Corday of Marat’s, or Wilkes Booth of Lincoln’s? All 
this is really apropos of a recent leader in The Times which 
comes very near being a eulogy of the young man who shot 
Laval. This has shocked some people, and in fact it is hard 
to see how a sudden attack on a defenceless man, however 
repulsive, can be condoned. And yet—if the man were Hitler, 
could you or I be blamed for saying what we thought of his 
murderer? Your thoughts might, of course, be different from 
mine, but I doubt it. That Laval is a smake who needs 
scotching at the very least is common ground The would-be 
assassin who does the deed offends against formal morality, and 
I suppose the prudent leader-writer would observe that 
“If assassination is ever justifiable it must be held to be 
abundantly justified in this instance.” But I don’t know that 
leader-writers are the better for being too prudent. 

* * * * 

The suggestion, made by a Times correspondent, that the 
hymn, “ Onward, Christian Soldiers,” shall be generally sung 
in places of worship next Sunday has probably been acquies- 
cently adopted by too many incumbents to make it any use to 
express the hope that some congregations at least may be spared 
the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould’s deplorable jingle. The hymn 
itself is the apotheosis of the obvious. So is the proposal to sing 
it on a Sunday when the outbreak of the war is being com- 
memorated. That commemoration, rightly considered, is a 
great occasion, and a great occasion deserves great hymns, 
which every standard hymn-book can supply in ample numbers, 


I know the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt sang 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers ” on the ‘ Prince of Wales "hee 
of very different quality was the other they also sang, “ te 
hymn founded on the psalm which John Hampden’s Soldier 
sang when they bore his body to the grave.” That is the type 
of hymn for next Sunday. The story of Archbishop (Frederig 
Temple and “The Church’s One Foundation,” is too hac. 
neyed for quotation. It would apply equally well to “ Onway 
Christian Soldiers.” 
* * * * 

Though not a very violent participant in the controversy 
about Germany’s “ black record,” I have always felt that a strong 
case could be made against her consistent policy for the pag 
eighty years at least. A passage I happen to have come on iy 
the last few days in Dr. H. A. L. Fisher’s An Unfinished Au. 
biography has some bearing on that, in the picture it gives ¢ 
Germany not indeed eighty, but just over fifty, years ago, 

“One day in the late autumn of 1890,” he writes, “ a felloy. 
member of the Historische Verein |at GOttingen| explained 
me with the utmost friendliness that Germany regarded Britain 
as her eternal enemy and predestined victim. We Britons had 
won an Empire by good fortune when Germany was asleep, and 
we should lose it inevitably now that Germany was fully awake, 
Britain was Carthage. Germany was Rome. Even if the firs 
Punic war was not successful there would be other Punic was 
to follow. Germany aspired to rule the world. Britain stood 
in her way. The stage was set for a great, an inexorable, 
struggle.” 

This, says Dr. Fisher expressly, was a general, not a 
individual, view. That is a depressing assurance. 

* * * + 

The death of Professor R. B. Mowat in the Atlantic-fery 
aeroplane disaster this week will be widely regretted, for 
Professor Mowat was known to a large circle through his books, 
which were numerous. He was, no doubt, rather a compiler 
than an original writer, but he compiled from wide knowledge 
and with sound judgement, giving a great many people inform. 
tion they needed in a form they found readily assimilable. His 
History of European Diplomacy in the Nineteenth Century wast 
very useful work, and it ended with a sentence which still seem 
worth quoting in spite of all that has happened in the nineteen 
years since it was written: “ Looking into the future, I can se 
no practical hope for the world, except in the co-operation d 
the old diplomacy and the League of Nations.” 

* * * * 

As for the loss of the ferry-aeroplane itself, the third within 
a month, it is obviously profoundly disquieting. The other 
two machines crashed in taking off from British soil, an 
sabotage might very reasonably be suspected. But this tim 
the aeroplane crashed into a Scottish hillside after crossing 
the Atlantic safely. It is not so easy to assume foul play her 
though the theory of false landing-lights no doubt is possible 
If the succession of accidents is simply coincidence it i! 
remarkable as well as a very distressing coincidence. 

* o * * 

An arithmetician has convicted me of faulty arithmett 
(which, in fact, any child could do any day). I said last week 
in quoting statistics of the married and unmarried sections d 
the population at the last census, that a good deal more that 
half the marriageable population remained unmarried. I should 
have said, more than half as many remained single as ge 
married. The numbers were 479,620 and 789,316 respectively. 

JANUS. 
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The War Surveyed 
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T is nearly three weeks since the Russian communiques 
an to announce fighting along “ the whole front,” and 

for some days, with the exception of the belated admission of 
the fall of Tallinn, there has been no mention of detail. The 
German. High Command has been assisting in the anonymity 
of this phase of the war ; and, superficially, it might be con- 
duded that little of importance 1s taking place. But the 
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hin Three weeks ago the German official news agency announced 
her that the “fall of Leningrad is imminent.” On August 17th 
mn the German High Command stated that Russia “ is throwing in 
m Jf her last reserves.” On August 22nd the High Command declared 
ny that it could no longer “detect any unified control of the Russian 
, @ *mics.” These statements seem the more remarkable when 
le the actual successes of the German armies are remembered ; 
aff ada glance at the position of Leningrad shows that the state- 
ment of three weeks ago might have seemed feasible if reserved 
for the present moment, though it might still be misieading. 
I It was unofficially stated on Wednesday that the Germans were 
i; Within fifteen miles of Leningrad. A few days before the 
f Russians were holding the Germans on an arc which linked 
2 Kingisepp through Luga to Novgorod. On Wednesday the 
d enemy was reported to have broken through in all three direc- 
t lions, in spite of the rain. It was even stated that not only 





the main line of communication between Leningrad and 
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THE ASSAULT ON LENINGRAD 


By STRATEGICUS 


Moscow had been cut but also the remaining connexion which 
runs east through Cheropovets. 

In default of official information it is impossible to estimate 
the truth of these statements. If they are even approximately 
true, the position will be clear before these words are read. 
They appear to suggest that the German design is to surround 
the city and compel it to surrender by unremitting attacks from 
the air and by starvation. What is certain is the blow 
Leningrad suffered by the loss of the Estonian ports and the 
breakdown in that country. It would be natural for the 
Germans to renew their assault on Leningrad when they were 
relieved of this continual threat to their communications, and 
they might be expected to penetrate the outer defences more 
easily. The defence of the city, and with it not far short of a 
fifth of the Russian industrial capacity, depends in no small 
degree on the Baltic Fleet, and the loss of the bases in Estonia 
has apparently given the Germans the southern shore of 
the Gulf of Finland. Such an advantage would tend to pen 
the Fleet into the Gulf of Kronstadt ; and, in the warfare of 
today, a naval force immobilised is lost. 

While the islands of Dago and Oesel on the south and the 
port of Hango on the north of the Gulf of Finland remain 
in Russian hands the Baltic Fleet should have been able to 
prevent the activities of surface-craft in the Gulf and also to 
assist in covering the right flank of the Leningrad defence. 
But it is possible that the smaller ships of the Fleet have left 
by the White Sea Canal and that the larger are practically 
immobilised in Kronstadt. This would involve an immense 
change in the situation. It seems impossible to brush aside 
the reports of the pressing-in on Leningrad, and it must be 
recognised that the close defence of the city depends upon 
factors that are not purely military. The suggestion of counter- 
attacks across the Lovat river, towards Pskov, threw a gleam 
of light over a dark situation ; but since it was made no more 
has been heard of it. The weather has apparently broken and 
the defence of Leningrad may be as stubborn as that of 
Smolensk. If it should be as successful, and the winter find 
the German armies bogged before Leningrad they would be 
a long stage nearer defeat. 

In a few days the position on this sector will become clearer, 
and the prospects do not appear to be so bad on other parts of 
the front. The Russians have been delivering many more 
counter-attacks according to the Germans than they show any 
wish to father. The central sector appears to have been at 
least momentarily stabilised on a plane much more favourable 
to the Russians than seemed possible when the Germans 
launched their attack at Gomel. In the southern sector the 
most hopeful feature is the possibility that the reports of 
Russian counter-attacks may be true. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of the Dnieper line being held on any other basis. The 
Germans are certain to challenge the river-line, and the sector 
most likely to be developed is still this of the Ukraine, with 
its possibilities for exploitation towards the Middle East. 

It is for this reason that one is grateful that the Allied opera- 
tions in Iran have so rapidly been pressed to a successful issue. 
The oil that has partly supplied three countries can be con- 
trolled from Iran; that country provides the most practicable 
supply-line to Russia and it represents the strategic key to the 
Middle East. It would have been a calamity if the operations 

had dragged on and developed into a large-scale attack upon 
the Iranian people. Now that the episode is being rounded 
off by an agreed settlement, it is possible for the Allies to face 
any further German adventures with greater confidence. An 
attempt to advance in the Middle East will now have to face 
a solid block of States under Allied control and, up to the 
frontiers of Syria, under the direction of General Wavell. 

At the beginning of the third year of the war, therefore, the 
outlines of victory, once so distant and so vague, begin to 
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assume a sharper definition. Unfortunately material equip- 
ment has lagged far behind the training in the use of it. Science 
has come to our assistance very liberally, and the latest re- 
cruited girl has proved herself quite capable of applying it. 
The Navy has succeeded wonderfully in limiting the scope of 
the surface-raider and in checking the depredations of the sub- 
marine. The army has gone through intensive training for 
armoured warfare. 

All these advances, which have gathered a significant accele- 
ration during the second year of the war and will naturally 
grow steadily now, represent what one is entitled to consider 
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the most difficult part of our task. But the easier, the; 
ing, volume of production which should be as evident 

to lag behind. For some weeks our factories haye a 
an immunity from disturbance which could not have by 
expected; but it is doubtful if they have taken ful] advan 

of it. In this war of oil and engines there lies the ¢ 
of the immediate future. The Russian army has. 
doubtable fighting and its terrible sacrifices, brought 
much nearer to the chance of defeat than it seemed Possibi 
three months ago. Whatever should now happen on the R 

sian front, that advantage can hardly be lost. 7 
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AND EIGHT 


By WILSON HARRIS 


T is three weeks now since the document variously known 
as the Eight Points and the Atlantic Charter was broad- 
cast to mankind. Apart from the immediate comments of the 
Press of the world, there has been less discussion of it than 
might have been expected. The fact of the Atlantic meeting 
to some extent overshadowed the product of the Atlantic meet- 
ing. Speculation about the undisclosed accords between the 
General Staffs bulked larger than interest in the disclosed 
accord between President and Prime Minister. And events 
elsewhere, in Russia, in Indo-China, in Iran, have perpetually 
distracted public interest since. The Eight Points have been 
read, cursorily marked, inadequately digested, and left to find 
their appropriate place in the records of the past. That, at 
any rate, is the tendency. So far as this is true, and it largely 
is true, it has got to stop,—in the plain words of one of the 
co-authors of the Charter. For the Eight Points have no 
relevance to the past except as embodying eternal principles. 
Their bearing is on the future, and their significance in that 
connexion has yet to be realised as it should be. It lies in 
one decisive fact, that the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations find themselves identically minded about 
the principles that must determine the coming peace and the 
shape and structure of the world which that peace will largely 
re-create. 
There is more in that statement than may appear. A 
hundred commentators have dwelt on the unique significance 
of a declaration drafted and promulgated in common by the 


elected heads of the greatest belligerent and _ the 
greatest non-belligerent State ip the world, and here 
and there comparison more or less_ perfunctory has 


been made between the Eight Points of President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill and the Fourteen Points of President Wilson 
—unassisted by a British collaborator. In some circles it 
hardly serves to popularise the Eight Points, for there is a 
popular conviction—again in some circles—that the Fourteen 
Points were an academic exercise by a Professor-President 
lacking in practical political sense, that, according to one ver- 
sion, they were never honestly applied, which is the reason 
why the Treaty of Versailles was bad, or that, according to 
another, they unfortunately were applied, which is equally a 
reason why the Treaty of Versailles was bad. Now there are, 
of course, differences as well as resemblances between the 
Fourteen Points and the Eight, but the resemblances far out- 
weigh the differences, and there emerges from them a lesson 
which it is essential for our allies, as well as for the citizens of 
America and Britain, to grasp. There is, to begin with, a 
numerical difference. The Eight Points lay down eight prin- 
ciples, the Fourteen lay down only six, for eight of the fourteen 
deal not with principles but with immediate problems—France, 
Russia, Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, Turkey, 
Poland. They were practically dealt with and Wilson’s solu- 
tion was adopted in virtually every case. It is a profound 
mistake to suggest that the Allies at the Peace Conference 
treacherously threw over, to Germany’s detriment, the 
Fourteen-Point principles on which the Armistice had been 
based. On the contrary, they applied them, with very few 
exceptions, and the exceptions deal mainly with questions 
which do not arise under the Eight Points. 

One further difference, of course, is that America, when the 


Fourteen Points were formulated, was a belligerent, and whe 
the Eight Points were promulgated she was not. Another j 
that while the Eight Points were launched on the world ; 
austere nudity, the Fourteen Points were embodied jp m 
address by the President to Congress. That is of some impo. 
ance, because though the Points to a certain extent sup, 
marised the whoie address, there are passages in the addres 
which parallel the Atlantic Charter expressly where the formg 
Fourteen Points do not. It has been observed, for example, 
that there is nothing in the Fourteen Points to correspon 
with the Roosevelt-Churchill deciaration that “ their countris 
seek no aggrandisement, territorial or other.” That is Quite 
true. There is not. But there is in the Fourteen-Poing 
address. “The day of conquest and aggrandisement,” gid 
Wilson, “is gone by.” He took that, apparently, so much fy 
granted as to think it needless to state it expressly in his Poiny 
The essentially Wilsonian “ self-determination ” doctrine, y 
out explicitly in the third of the Eight Points (to be applied, 
it may be hoped, with discretion), is not to be found 
curiously enough, in the Fourteen, but here agam th 
speech which contains the Fourteen supplies the parallel 
What we demand, said Mr. Wilson, “is that the world bk 
made fit and safe to live in [compare the sixth of the Eigh 
Points], and particularly that it be made safe for every peace. 
loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, 
determine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair- 
dealing by other countries of the world as against force and 
selfish aggression.” For the rest, disarmament is in both 
documents; so is economic equality and the destruction 
trade-barriers ; so is the freedom of the seas ; so, in different 
language, is the creation of “a general association ¢ 
nations” (Wilson), or “a wider and permanent system 
of general security” (Roosevelt-Churchill). In effect, wha 
the President of the United States said in 1918 at the crisis d 
a world-war the President of the United States and th 
Prime Minister of Great Britain say in 1941 at the criss 
of a war which involves three continents and may soon involve 
four. 

In this gallery of the great, it will be observed, there is om 
missing figure. In 1941 the President and the Prime Minister 
were in agreement so complete that they could issue a joi 
declaration. How did matters stand in 1918? Was there the 
same identity of views then? Could a joint declaration by 
Mr. Wilson and the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr 
Lloyd George, have been conceived? That question cat 
be easily answered, and decisively. President Wilson's 
Fourteen Point speech was made on January 8th, a Tuesday 
The President had been working on the Points for days. They 
were finished by the previous Saturday morning. That sam 
morning, as it happened, another speech was being made else 
where—by the Prime Minister of Great Britain in London. 
The American evening papers reported it. President Wilson 
read it with agitation. Everything he was going to say had 
been anticipated. “When George’s speech came out 2 
Washington Saturday afternoon,” wrote Col. House, “th 
President thought the terms which Lloyd George had givet 
were so nearly akin to those he had worked out that it would 
be impossible for him to make the contemplated address befor: 
Congress.” Fortunately he did make his address, embodying 
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in it a warm tribute to the Lloyd George speech of three days 
_ things are worth recalling today, not as a mere excur- 
gon into history, but for a very cogent and pertinent reason. 
This identity of outlook is profound and fundamental. In 
1918, @ President and a Prime Minister, speaking entirely 
independently and without comparing notes, laid down on 
behalf of their respective peoples virtually the same principles 
and in almost the same words. In 1941 a President and a 
Prime Minister, going one step further, drew up a joint 
declaration enunciating the principles which their two 
peoples held in common. And what is no whit less im- 

rtant, the principles of 1918 and the principles of 1941 
are in all essentials identical. That is a fact of immense signi- 
fiance. It demonstrates that the unity of the English-speaking 
























1d Whe, | peoples is nothing incidental or fortuitous, something precipi- 
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addres YCHONEUROSIS has been far less prevalent in this 
- formal war than in the last. This is a much more remarkable fact 
Xampl | than may at first appear to the layman. In one sense it is 
resnond | decidedly the most remarkable fact of any that has emerged 
uuntris f from the struggle to date. It establishes the existence of a 
S quie { national morale which is a surer pointer to ultimate victory 
~Poinss even than the steady increase in the numerical strength of 
"git f the R.A.F. Its true significance may be better understood if 
Ich for I speak in terms of shell-shock and bomb-shock. The latter 
Points is really the modern description of the condition diagnosed 
ne, x | when, in the last war, a soldier suffering from psychoneurosis 
plied, fF was said to be a shell-shock case. That is to say the mind had 


found. been disordered without there being organic discase in the 
n thi brain. It was caused by exposure to danger or subjection to 
aralle! terrifying experiences, such as narrow escape from death follow- 
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ing a violent explosion. 

That risk was confined almost exclusively to the fighting 
forces overseas. But this time the entire population of these 
islands, men, women and children, are subjected to the risk. 
It was thought that civilians, not disciplined to war, untrained 
in defence, helpless targets of enemy bombers, must crack up 
on a wholesale scale. Even mass-hysteria was feared. But 
nothing of the sort has happened,—anywhere. Despite the 












erent vastly greater numbers subjected to war-risks, psychoneurosis, 
n &@ orbomb-shock, is less prevalent than in the last war. 
ome That is something to be proud of. A fact on which we may 
what well congratulate ourselves is the advance in psychotherapy 
me (the treatment of bomb-shock) since the close of the last war 
th That has been due in a large measure, so far as London is 
criss concerned, to the establishment of the Tavistock Clinic in 
voli: HF 1920. It quickly developed into a flourishing centre of research 
and training for doctors specialising in psychological medicine. 
= Psychological treatment is now accepted as a medical science, 
7 and is provided in both civilian and military hospitals. Many 
re remarkable cures have been effected, and many facts important 
he to future research have been established as a result of recent 
hy experience thrust upon us by the Luftwaffe. 
7 One is that women are less prone to bomb-shock than men. 
an The ratio is 18 women to 30 men. It may be true that women 
“a are more emotional than men in romance, but they are less 
is so in air-raids. ‘Their protective instinct for those they love 
= is actually a shield against the nerve-shattering effects of warfare 
“ noises. They perform the job in hand with calmer deliberation 
“4 than men. Men get through the job all right, but they work 
rad in a state of mental excitement,—often consciously suppressed 
ad which, in time, takes its toll. Women also recover under 
. psychological treatment more quickly than men. Part of the 
he treatment is the re-telling of their experiences, and it has been 
ie found that women can recall details with greater ease than men 
r and are more willing to talk about them. Repetition in this 
a way invariably tends to rob the experience of its initial horror, 
% Which is an important aid to complete recovery of normal 





self-control. One woman was actually cured of fits by the shock 
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tated by the impact of a common danger, but an identity of 
conviction, rooted in each case in the springs of their beings. 
Some of the other historic declarations in American history, 
and many of the classic utterances of American statesmen and 
British, could be cited if necessary to drive that truth deeper 
home. It is a truth by which the whole future of the world 
may be determined. Britain and America wil! not arrogate 
to themselves the right to dictate the peace. But chey have 
declared to the world, to their friends (who may not at first 
see eye to eye with them in all particulars) and to their enemies 
alike, that there is only one kind of peace they can stand for, 
only one that they are prepared to guarantee. That, for what 
it may be worth, they proclaim to all whom it may concern. 
It is worth a great deal and it concerns all humamty. Such 
significance, when all the issues are weighed, attaches to the 
Atlantic Charter. 


THE CIVILIAN’S NERVES 


By A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


of bombs which fell near her home in the East End. She 
felt so much better after the raid that she insisted upon remain- 
ing in that vulnerable area. Her doctor verified her statements 
and she has the special permission of the local authorities to 
stay put. ‘ 

It has been found, too, that air-raids rarely induce bomb- 
shock in men and women who have not previously shown 
psychoneurotic traits. But some such men have been turned 
into heroes by service under conditions which might be 
expected to produce the-reverse results. In fact, there is a 
mass of evidence supporting the view thar activity in civil 
defence services is the most effective antidote to the fear 
capable of producing hysteria and bomb-shock in an air-raid. 
A remarkable example is provided by the case of the young 
London dental mechanic who was rejected by the Army on 
the ground that he would break down under any strain. Justifi- 
cation for the rejection seemed to be proved by the neurotic 
symptoms he revealed in the next twelve months. During that 
time he was a member of a rescue-squad belonging to a first-aid 
post. Then the raids began, and almost automatically, it seemed, 
the neurotic symptoms disappeared. As soon as it became his 
nightly job to rush to bombed buildings and help in rescuing 
the trapped, he was able to do so again and again with complete 
disregard for his own personal safety. He became a real 
war-hero. 

Men, as I have already mentioned, will not talk so readily 
as women of their terrible experiences. Sometimes it is due 
to forgetfulness induced by shock. But all the time the sub- 
conscious mind is activated by the memory, and this is liable to 
produce varying forms of hysterical paralysis I remember the 
case of an insurance-clerk who was admitted to hospital for a 
suspected fracture of a collar-bone after being buried with 
his wife when their shelter was bombed. It turned out that 
he had no physical injury, but was suffering from an hysterical 
paralysis of the left arm. “ Everything happened in such a 
mist of pain and blackness I don’t remember it properly.” was 
all he could say. Simple persuasion to talk, such as is possible 
in some cases, was not enough to rid him of the paralysis. 
Hypnotism might have been tried, but an anaesthetic was 
chosen. On coming round he spoke quite readily and with 
an emotion entirely lacking before. While he was still under 
the influence of the drug he was vigorously assured that he 
would be all right ; that there was nothing to stop him using 
his left arm if he wanted to. When he awoke he was 
persuaded without difficulty to try to use the arm, and he was 
delighted to find it absolutely normal. After that he made 
a rapid recovery and was soon back at work. If he had 


not been enabled to tell his story he would not have 
recovered. 

Even the B.B.C. has been brought into the psychological 
experimental field. Working to medical specifications, 


technicians have made records of sirens, the firing of A.A. and 
machine-guns, the sound of planes, dive-bombing and 
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explosions. These were used in experiments in what is 
described as “de-conditioning.” The idea is to reproduce 
warlike sounds and disturbing noises until the patients regain 
their normal reactions. Records have also been made which 
combine “ re-assurance” talks with actual bombing-noises. 
One patient in a military hospital who complained of trembling, 
palpitation and loss of control during air-raids since the Dunkirk 
evacuation was conditioned to warfare-noises in a week, and 
during subsequent air-raid alerts was no longer disturbed. 
Another soldier at first reacted so strongly to the sounds that 
he rushed screaming from the room. But at the end of six 
days’ treatment he was perfectly calm and showed no reaction 
whatever. 

Equaily successful has been the psychological treatment 
described as occupational therapy. This is a process of re- 
education by giving the patient something to do—regulated 
work specially chosen to meet individual needs. Where colours 
are likely to occur, as in the case of rug-making, it has been 
found that wools in startling and decided colours, reds, blues 
and vivid greens, are vigorously rejected Softer shades and 
pastels are nearly always acceptable. Psychological research 


of the past twenty years has undoubtedly proved a blessing in 
this ordeal of modern aerial warfare, but the end of the road 
in this department of medical science is still a long way off. 


WILL RUSSIA LAST ? 


VER since the attack on Russia ten weeks ago the question 
“Will Russia Last?” has been asked by every person in 
every country who has watched the colossal struggle with any 
sort of intelligence. Knowing Russia well as an engineer I 
naturally asked the question myself, and was asked it by other 
people. The answer I gave at the beginning may still be of 
some interest, for if events have not yet proved me right they 
have at least not proved me wrong. 

When Hitler struck in the fourth week of June expectations 
of a Russian collapse were general; it was only a question 
whether it would ali be over in three weeks or all over in six 
weeks. I did not see things that way. It was clear that 
Germany had taken on a task of quite a different order from 
anything that had faced her in the sphere of land-warfare in 
Poland or Norway or the Low Countries or France. There 
were many reasons why the issue of it defied prediction. Let 
me enumerate some of them. 

1. Even in the last war, when his supplies and armaments 
were both inadequate and inferior in comparison with his 
opponents’, the Russian showed himself a brave and capable 
soldier. 

2. He fought well, in spite of the fact that the peasants and 
workers—of whom the army was made up—were politically 
hostile to the existing régime. 

3. In this war the soldier sincerely believes (in my opinion 
wrongly, for I have no sympathy with the Communist form of 
government) that he has a great achievement in constructive 
government to defend, and a Russia that has become a workers’ 
paradise. Whether that is an illusion or not is irrelevant. What 
matters is that he believes it. 

4. In the matter of armaments the Russian Army is vastly 
better off than it was in the last war—or than Hitler and the 
heads of some other States expected. 

5. The whole force and volume of the successive five-years’ 
plans of recent years have been directed in the main to one 
objective—armaments. The Government always feared attack, 
and therefore in its great industrial effort deliberately sub- 
ordinated social welfare and a rise in the standard of living to 
arms-production. 

6. Though Russian industrial organisations are very ineffi- 
cient, and administration and initiative in design and develop- 
ment were largely stultified by the “ purges ” and “ terrors,” the 
scale of the endeavour was so great that even with a standard 
of efficiency from 30 per cent. to §0 per cent. of that of Great 
Britain or the United States it still represented an immense 
achievement. 
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7. The area of the country is so vast thar a continuous front 
in war would be impossible. The Germans might always be 
breaking through, but the Russians could always filter back 
and play havoc with supplies and communications. 

8. If the Russians have the courage to retreat and 
destroy (the course of events leaves no doubt remaini 
that) they can go back as far as, or beyond, the Urals and 
still have considerable production-capacity behind them, 
Germany would then be some thousand miles from her ba 
with all the consequent supply-problems that that entails, 

9. The Russian soldier will obey orders religiously and fight 
to a standstill, because from a mixture of enthusiasm and terror 
he is accustomed to execute commands without questioning, 

10. Although Russian aeroplanes and tanks may be techni. 
cally inferior to the best German or British their numbers are 
immense, and as losses on both sides destroy the best material 
the inferior become proportionately more important. Russian 
pilots are skilful and courageous and not lacking in initiative. 

11. The Russian worker and peasant—who is the Russian 
soldier of today—is accustomed to strain and hard living, ang 
will therefore compare well at the front urder difficult supply- 
conditions with the German, particularly under the appalling 
stress of winter and the rainy season. 

12. The Russian Government cannot by the nature of things 
resort to a Vichy peace, for it is largely served by Russian- 
Jewish officials, particularly in the Ogpu, whose end would 
be dreadful and certain either at the hands of Hitler or ing 
defeated Russia where old racial hatreds would be inflamed, 
There is little chance of an organised Quisling movement inside 
Russia. 

It was for these and other reasons too numerous to specify 
that I formed the conviction at the outset that Russia would 
fight, and fight well, that the issue was quite uncertain and 
that the chance of a German collapse was quite as great as that 
of a Russian. That was nearly eleven weeks ago. There is 
no question today about Russia’s fighting and fighting well ; the 
issue remains as uncertain as ever, and I still hold that Germany 
is as likely to collapse as Russia. One word in conclusion. As 
to the question “ Will Russia Last?” that depends, in my view, 
to a large extent on the United States and Britain. It is com- 
pletely unreasonable on the part of those countries to expect 
Russia to last indefinitely if she is to fight single-handed against 
Germany, Italy, Finland, Rumania, and perhaps Spain and 
France. The question “Will Russia last?” can only bk 
answered when another question has been answered first— 
“ What support in addition to material help will Britain and the 
United States give?” With effective help now Russia qill last 
and Hitler will be defeated. 


THE ALLOTMENT MIND 
By H. D. C,. PEPLER 

HERE is one particular park in South London which | 

have looked dowa upon from a train almost daily for 40 
years on my way to the city. I forget what it looked like 
between 1914 and 1918, perhaps because I was abroad for 
most of that time, but otherwise I can vouch for a longish 
period of its suburban splendour. This daily glimpse of trees 
made no difference to my clerkly and uneventful life until, m 
the early months of the present war, it began to change its 
face. First grass was removed in regular patches. It was 3 
though a giant chess-match were about to be played, the black 
and white squares being cut out of the solid earth. Then sheds 
of various shapes and sizes littered themselves over ‘t, and! 
suspected the near advent of some military camp. Yet, in the 
evenings, on my return journey, I could distinguish no servict 
uniforms—only rolled-up sleeves and the untanned arms df 
City workers like myself. Today there are potatoes here, beat 
sticks there, peas, beetroot, cabbage, turnip and carrots all over 
the place. From the train I cannot be certain that these are 
actually the crops, for it looks as though two or three hun 
back-gardens had been herded into a distressed area and wert 
none too sure of what was expected of them. But, as you will 
hear, I have established a contact which enables me to write 
with authority. 
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The Civil Servant with whom I frequently travel and some- 
- osc talk noticed my interest in horticulture. I was struck by 
vest reactions. “Suppose,” he said, “they treated th 
his first reactions. uppose, € said, “ they treated that 
nd on a collective basis, grew all the potatoes in one corner 
ind the cabbages in another like a market-garden under a 
manager, they would produce twice the amount. I must admit 
his idea sounded like common sense. There was no more to 
be said. Then, by accident, I discovered that Brown, a man in 
our office, actually worked one of the allotments. He drew 
me a map, so that I might pick out his broad beans, which, so 
he said, being about six inches higher than any of his neigh- 
pours’, I could not fail to admire even from the train. 

Next day he asked me if I had seen the bean-row. I gave 
the right answer, though, in point of fact, we had slipped by 
more quickly than usual that morning and the coincidence of 
down train had blotted out the view. However, he was so 
pleased with my approval that he stood me a lunch. He then 
unfolded in greater detail his hopes of this and fears of that, 
the disabilities under which he laboured, wherein dogs, blight, 
dung, other people’s failings, loss of tools, mingled in a flow of 
that cynical enthusiasm common among gardeners. So I sug- 
gested the Civil Servant’s collective idea as a way out He 
gulped or glared, I forget which. 

When he resumed he said: “I’m sorry, old man, but you’re 
talking rot. That might work in Russia with a Commissar at 
one corner and the Ogpu at the other, and everyone clocking 
in and out like a blasted factory—but I'm growing that stuff 
for myself. If I put in my spuds too early and they get the 
frost that’s my loss—if they don’t it’s my gain. Besides it’s 
not just the grub, it’s doing something on your own, working 
for yourself, making your best of a good job. In this office we 
work for somebody else and make the best of a bad job.” 

When a man gets aphoristic, you shut up. We both get a 
living out of this office and the job is not bad. But I know 
now what he meant; gardening is a kind of game in which 
Nature is your sparring partner. She plays slugs and you reply 
with lime or lettuce-leaves, she punishes you with a drought 
and you answer with a stirrup-pump, she lands you a nasty 
one with blight and you borrow a syringe which you forget 
to return and there’s unpleasantness for a day or two. She 
eggs you on by pushing up a row of cabbages having hearts, 
so to speak, of gold, and then, while you are glued to the desk 
and decimal points, she lets loose a bevy of butterflies who 
surreptitiously lay eggs, and the next thing you know is that 
what was going to help out the meat-ration is a mass of 
caterpillars. 

However, Brown put things into my head. When I said, 
why not club together and secure a land-girl to keep the show 
going and have the place properly planned, he said: “ First 
you’re a Communist, then a Capitalist, and you'll always be an 
ass until you've a plot of your own.” That evening, chiefly 
owing to the price of lettuces, my wife said the same thing. 
She did not use the words Communist and Capitalist, but that 
is what it came to. So I went to the “nearest,” where the 
allotment-holders in my terrace spend their off-hours between 
hoeing and fire-watching. 

“Look here you chaps,” I said, “I’ve got to do something 
about it, and my idea is that if we all club together and you 
let me in on the ground-floor. ...” But they refused to under- 
stand; they thought, to begin with, that I wanted them to work 
for me, and then that I was after a paid job. No, nothing could 
be done. Each man wanted to keep his own tools—they 
wouldn’t have been able to agree, even on the vegetables to be 
planted, if they had adopted my way. Tastes, they said, dif- 
fered. Besides I could see that they liked the work! There 
Was One man grousing his head off, but when I offered to take 
over his piece of trouble. . . . The suggestion cost me about 
two quarts. 

Well, that was some weeks ago. Owing to the unexpected 
fetirement of one holder I am now in it up to the neck. I 
mean [ have an allotment all to myself. It is, I confess, a mys- 
tery. You wouldn’t think there was any satisfaction in getting 
up bindweed by as much of the root as you could lay hands on, 
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or, for that matter, in just digging. But there is. I’m going 
to take Brown to see my celery. Ina sense I stole a march on 
him because my wife’s cousin has a pony for a milk-round in 
Richmond and is in touch, so to speak, with dung. I just bribed 
him to bring over a load of it. 

I remember seeing a farm-hand tipping the stuff out of a 
dung-cart—looked more natural than shovelling it out of a 
small van, but there it is. I mean it’s in the ground at the bot- 
tom of a trench where the celery is what they call “very 
promising ”"—I should say it is. If only the cheese-makers 
play their part, and the brewers are not entirely on the water- 
wagon, there will be some sticks of celery to make a royal mouth 
water. Of course there are other things,—runner-beans and 
marrows—but they were there before I started and don’t have 
quite the same appeal as my own plantings (I don’t think the 
leeks will be so dusty, by the way). 

I shouldn’t have written all this except that I now see what 
an asinine thing it is to talk of collective farms and such like. 
We've gone a dashed sight too far along that road, and we'll 
all be hurtling back to common sense and human nature in a 
rush, and making a worse muddle of things for a time, in order 
to get away from it. Man is built to be “on his own ”’—he 
wants to have his family round him, in his own house with his 
own patch of ground about it, and be king of his little castle. 
I can see it’s not economical, that all nursing mothers might 
be kept in one institution and have special feod with a matron 
in charge of them, that all the children should be kept in age- 
groups in some other place, that we should all do the B.B.C. 
exercises and become fit. 

But we don’t like it—and that’s that. And that’s what is 
wrong now, most of us are living lives we don’t like. It is 
not what we do or how we work, it is not the hours we have 
to spend in office, factory, or workshop which matter so much 
—because there must always be work to be done and things to 
be made. No, our mistake is in the kind of life we have chosen 
to live—subsisting on a flat life, canned food, listening to 
canned music, looking at mechanical pictures, ashamed of work, 
&c., &c., instead of living “in the round” on our own food 
and playing our own games. It is certain that if only half 
the families in England cured their own bacon and brewed 
their own beer, we should be much stronger, healthier and 
happier. That, anyhow, is the view of a rising horticulturist 
on ten rods of land. 


BENEDICTION IN POPLAR 


DISMAYED by the horrors of War!—the sunlight shines 
On rubbled heaps of wreckage, on sweating men 
Straining to clear the crumbled gaps in the lines 

Of pock-marked houses, and open the streets again. 
Dismayed by the horrors of War!—the sunlight gleans 
On the fish-bright bellies of smiling fat balloons, 

But from the ruins dust-pale splintered beams 

Raise warning fingers in the afternoons. 

The burned-out houses have circles under their eyes 
And stare out blank and tired at the silent street, 
Where the sneering laugh of a passing car soon dies, 
Where the smack of tyres on tar as bicycles pass 
Echoes in empty rooms, and the faltering feet 

Of a sun-sodden walker ring on broken glass. 
Dismayed by the War, to You we turn, O Lord; 

In confidence to You we turn, and trust 

That He Whose mercy promised safety must 
Remember those who lean upon His word. 

In the ruins the workmen sweat and swear, 

While the levered beams snort clouds of angry dust, 
And their eyes burn, and the tarmac melts in the glare, 
And their trousers glow with the girders’ winter rust. 
Among the ruins we turn, O Lord, to You, 

Where the monstrance shines in the sun and children sing 
O Salutaris, looking calmly through 

The school-room windows, where the workmen wring 
The sweat from their faces, and slowly turn again 

To repair the horrors of War which sadden men. 


LAWRENCE TOYNBEE. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


NE of the worst evils of totalitarian war is that sooner or 

later it compels even the most civilised countries to behave 
in an uncivilised manner. We who proclaim ourselves the 
defenders of small nations have been obliged to seize by force 
both Iceland and Iran. As one who was born and bred in 
Persia I was peculiarly distressed to find my two native 
countries arrayed against each other, even though the conflict 
was short and soft. For twenty years we have beea worsted 
by successive Persian Governments in diplematic intercourse, 
and nobody who has ever experienced their protean methods 
could deny for one moment that when vital issues were at 
stake it was essential to pass from argument to decision. We 
can congratulate the Foreign Office and the India Office upon 
the speed and efficiency with which action was taken once 
action became inevitable. We may be glad that Reza Shah 
realised so rapidly the proportions of power set against him and 
did not seek to test his army either in the Peitak Pass or on the 
Karun. We may feel confident that the conditions to be 
imposed will not be extravagant, that the essential independence 
and dignities of Iran will be respected, and that when the war 
is over our forces of occupation will be withdrawn as they were 
withdrawn in 1919. Yet there remains a pang of conscience. 
Many people in this country and abroad are distressed by the 
constant recurrence of the paradox that in order to crush evil 
we are obliged ourselves to commit evil. The Germans, who 
have for generations both derided and exploited cur tender 
conscience, will as usual jeer at such inhibitions, attributing 
them to our far-famed hypocrisy. Yet, if once we allow our 
conscience to grow the scab of callousness, then we shall be 
unable to fulfil the difficult responsibilities which will be ours 
when victory is won. 

+o + * 7 

It is for reasons such as these that we have welcomed the 
modesty and moderation with which at Coventry Mr. Eden 
referred to the Persian situation. He might well have claimed 
a resounding diplomatic triumph, or draped the realism of our 
action in the fabrics of self-righteousness. He did neither of 
these things; he did not pretend that our invasion of Iran 
was anything else than a harsh operation of war. He treated 
the whole transaction with calm outspokenness ; he used no 
false words. The Russians meanwhile have occupied Azerbaijan 
and assumed control of the Caspian provinces ; a jcint Asiatic 
front, with life-lines and pipe-lines complete, has been estab- 
lished almost overnight. The Shah issued his order for cease- 
fire, and the aged Ferooghi was dragged from his scholarly 
labours on the final edition of Ferdausi and placed at the head 
of a Cabinet with which, we trust, solid relations can be main- 
tained. This demonstration of prompt and conjoint power on 
the part of the British and Russian Governments will echo 
throughout Asia. It stabilises an area of uncertzinty ; it opens 
out an area for future action. 

* * * * 

Through the dust raised by this sudden reversal of the gears 
of Iranian policy, looms the large lonely figure of Reza Khan 
Pahlevi. Persian history would seem to be as recurrent as it is 
ageless, and the same patterns form and re-form across those 
many thousand years. Again and again do we find a dynasty 
declining, and some young soldier seizing power and taking 
for himself the diamonds, the rubies and the peacock throne. A 
renewal of Persian nationalism ensues, the young soldier becomes 
an emblem of regeneration, he frees his country from foreign 
influences, he founds a new dynasty, he amasses enormous 
wealth, and he imposes upon his people such particular forms of 
progress as suit his personal tastes. But then, as the pleasures 
of his sultanate begin to pall and the chill of older age creeps 
upon him, his days become darkened by suspicion ; the com- 
panions of his early adventures, the architects of his central 
success, are alienated, exiled, murdered ; enraged and sullen 
the potentate stalks alone through the frail palaces which he 
has built for forgotten loves ; the crude parquet creaks at his 





passage, the chandeliers tinkle as he lumbers by. 

with Nadii Shah ; let us hope that with our ass 

future holds a brighter hope for Pahlevi. 
* * * * 


It was thus 
istance, the 


_ In the safe at the Netherlands Legation at Teheran there 
lies, or used to lie, a faded photograph of some former Dutch 
Minister issuing from the arched gate of his residence for his 
morning ride On each side of this gate a Persian Sentry stands 
at the salute. The one on the left is unknown to history: the 
one on the right is recognisably Trooper Reza, subsequently 
King of Kings. It was to Lord Ironside that Reza owed his 
elevation from the ranks. The British general, inspecting one 
morning a detachment of the Persian Cossacks, was pardonably 
impressed by the martial bearing and the determined features 
of the trooper from Savad Kuh. It was as Sartib Reza that 
but a few months later, he dashed with his Cossacks along the 
road from Kasvin and arrested the whole Persian Cabingt jp 
Teheran. It was largely owing to another Englishman, Sj 
Percy Loraine, that he owed his subsequent rise to Power, 
After the collapse of Lord Curzon’s Anglo-Persian Treaty of 
1919 it was evident that Persia was heading fox complete dis. 
integration ; the only hope was that she could be renovated 
under strong leadership from within ; Sir Percy rightly fore. 
saw that Reza Khan was capable of such regeneration. And 
thus it came about that the Qajar dynasty was deposed by the 
Majlis, and Reza Khan was able to affix the great diamond of 
the Moghuls, the Daria-i-Nur, to his khaki hat 

+ * * * 

There followed a period of fervent nationalism, industrialisa- 
tion and reforms. An American financial missien intro 
duced some sort of order into Persia’s incoherent fiscal 
system. Communications were improved, and the great trunk 
railway constructed. The nomadic tribes were brought under 
control, brigandage was abolished, and the special privileges 
hitherto enjoyed by foreigners were drastically curtailed, 
German specialists were engaged to establish those essential 
factories which Persia had hitherto been glad to do without. 
And the Persian head-dress was abolished, ar first in favour 
of a cap called the “ kola pahilevi,” designed, it was said, upon 
the model of those worn by Belgian customs officials, and later 
of any old cap that any man could buy in the bazaars. The 
English visitor is often inclined to an unfair and perhaps 
impertinent regret at the disappearance of oriental “ picturesque- 
ness.” Yet it was tragic to watch the old and gentle civilisation 
of Persia imitating our materialism. 

* * * t 

It was sad to see how year by year the sweet and ancient 
flowers of Persian culture were replaced by plants bedded out 
from Odessa or Berlin. I recall, as symbolic of what happened, 
the courtyard of the theological college at Isphahan. When 
I first saw it in 1925 it was filled with lilac bushes and ins, 
which repeated the tints of the tiled dome and colonnades, 
producing variations from deep purple, through aubergine, to 
faint lilac, a colour-scheme which assuredly I have never seen 
excelled. I returned in 1926. The lilacs and the irises had 
been replaced by scarlet salvias and the screaming accents af 
the canna tribe. Such, in so many ways, is the modernisation 
to which Iran has succumbed. 

* * * 7 

I can picture Reza Shah at this moment strolling sullenly 
up and down the gravelled pathways of his garden at Shimrag, 
his great frame clad loosely in light khaki, his fingers toying 
with a frail necklace of amber beads, his eyes discoloured by 
dyspepsia and mortification. The vicissitudes of Persian history 
are in truth amazing. For while Reza Shah stalks lonely under 
the snow pinnacles of the Elburz, Prince Hassan of Persia, 
the head of the Qajar dynasty, the descendant of Fath Ali Shab, 
sits in a small room in a small house in a small Welsh tows, 
reading Horizon, and supporting his exile with that ga 
dignity, that patient fatalism, which is the heritage of his race. 
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THE THEATRE 


erry Orchard."’ By Anton Tchehov. At the New Theatre. 


_ Owsquaring the Circle.’’ By Valentine Katayev. At the 
Vaudeville. 

Lire as it is: life as it ought to be—this, to Tchehov, was the 
‘ct-matter of all literature. He had no critical sympathy 

ar realists who confined themselves to the present, or for 

rd secegiets who confined themselves to dreams of an impossible 


happiness. His genius was tagged to the absurd, the shameful, 
the grotesque fact; but in every play he wrote he allowed the 
ching heart to speak its criticism threugh wild hopes—in The 
Three Sisters Vershinin, the battery commander, dreams : In 
two or three hundred years life on earth will be unimaginably 
beautiful, marvellous”; in The Cherry Orchard, Trofimov, the 

tual student, proclaims defiantly: “Mankind is marching 
towards the highest truth ”; in Uncle Vanya, the most devastating 
play of all, the dream has become only, “ We shall have rest, 
Uncle Vanya, we shall have rest.” (It would be a mistake to 
purden Tchehov himself with those hopes: hope he used only 
as a critical measure of the human situation.) Well, the two or 
three hundred years have not yet passed, but half a century has, 
and through the eyes of another Russian playwright we were 
enabled in London this week to see how far humanity had 
travelled. How right Tchehov was to put hope into the mouths 
of the weak, the futile, the unbalanced. 

Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s production of The Cherry Orchard is 
first-rate, and to be remembered gratefully with his King John. 
Once again he is helped by an admirable cast without a weak 
tail and by the settings of Mr. Frederick Crooke (in these two 
yery different productions Mr. Crooke has proved himself without 
a rival on the English stage today). Nostalgia, too much nostalgia, 
is the danger that threatens every producer of The Cherry 
Orchard if the savage critical core of Tchehov’s work is ignored: 
between the lovely opening when Mme. Ranevska and _ her 
daughter Anya return just before dawn to the old family house 
after their long :ailway journey: the coffee, the long tired yawns, 
the going to bed in daylight: and the last departure with the dust- 
sheets on the furniture, the shrouded rocking-horse, the old 
servant forgotten, and the sound of the cherry trees falling under 
the axe. Into our old nineteenth-century theatre, with its melo- 
dramas and adulteries and the morality of the endless Sundays, 
the play broke like youth—with some of the freshness and 
lyricism of Twelfth Night. But there lies the trap, for Tchehov’s 
work is not young: it is as old as the strange land from which 
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it emerged: it is bleached with the doctor’s memory of cholera, 
of interminably suffering peasants ; twisted by sickness, boredom 
reels towards Yalta to die. In spite of a curiously wrong pro- 
gramme-note—which seems to accept the optimism at its face- 
value—Mr. Guthriz realises that. His production is fine and 
nervy. Watch the eternal student (interestingly made-up to look 
like Tchehov himself and very well acted by Mr. Walter Hudd) 
scratch his bottom while he boasts about mankind. See the 
tired broken Gaev lift his nose like an old war-horse at the click 
of billiard balls, and in the last scene the absurd governess, 
Charlotta, sprawl like a discarded ventriloquist’s doll in the corner 
of the about-to-be-abandoned room. It is these litthke moments, 
flashes of individual insight, which make a play fresh however 
often we see it. But a producer needs actors, and the highest 
tribute we can pay this cast is that there is not a member of it 
who is not worthy of the producer: Miss Athene Seyler as 
Madame Ranevska, Miss Olive Layton (a new name to me) as 
Anya, Mr. Nicholas Hannen an incomparable Gaev, and Mr. 
James Dale as Lopahin. The scene, the appalling protracted 
tragic scene, of the proposal which hangs fire between Lopahin 
and Vanya (Miss Rosalind Atkinson) was perhaps the most 
memorable of the production. If we turn to the few lines 
Tchehov gave it in the printed play we realise how magnificently 
actors and producer have read back the Russian shorthand. 
And so we skip fifty years towards Trofimov’s millennium: a 
room in Moscow, Moscow for which the three sisters so despair- 
ingly longed: on the dirty walls a few photographs of Lenin 
and Stalin: the furniture one couch and a wooden bench and a 
Wash-basin. The room is shared by two young men— one night 
he sleeps on the pillow and I on Karl Marx.” Each marries— 
that is to say “ registers "—without telling the other—or informing 
their wives that the room is shared. One wife has bourgeois 
tastes: the other is a proper comrade. The room now shared 
by four people becomes the scene of a very simple sexual re- 
adjustment. That is really the whole plot which is enough to 
fill one act delightfully: the two following acts drive the joke 
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remorselessly home into the thickest Russian skull. The acting 
is young, exaggerated, slow and inexperienced—the atmosphere 
is rather O.U.D.S., though Miss Mary Morris makes a charming 
comrade who owns nothing but a toothbrush and a toothmug 
wrapped in a face-flannel. As for Mr. Peter Ustinov’s production, 
it is chiefly remarkable for its invisibility. Illusion is not helped 
when a curtain, supposed to divide the room, is as invisible to 
the actors as to the audience, or when a hungry girl takes one 
nibble at a sausage before lighting a égarette. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Regal. At the 


** Sunny.”’ 
Plaza. 


‘* Kiss the Boys Goodbye.” 


THE cinema this week is suffering from an acute attack of 
musicals. If you are the sort of unromantic person who is 
bothered by the dawn of love in fox-trot rhythm and its later 
languishing to the beat of the blues, then the films of the week 
are not addressed to you. Nor must you lack the imagination to 
accept the ubiquity of lurking armies of chorus-singers who await 
their cues wherever moonlight may coax hero and heroine into 
intimate conversation. For it is a plain fact that the musical film 
puts a strain on human credulity incomparable with the modest 
make-believe of musical comedy on the stage. Musical comedy 
has its cosy conventions, but the musical film moves in an 
anarchic world which is familiar only to deceive. You expect the 
chorus to be under the balcony, but when you get a chance to 
look, no one is there and the voices are coming from the quay. 
But it’s not the crew of the Mississippi ferry-boat who are sing- 
ing, nor even the roustabouts from the circus, it’s some negroes 
you hadn’t noticed in the film before. When you are really 
sophisticated in these contortions of probability you will all the 
time have one eye open for the negroes, and in both Sunny and 
Kiss the Boys Goodbye they are ready and waiting to pep a 
number up into one tempo or croon it down into another accord- 
ing to their affectionate estimate of the moods of the principals. 

Sunny is from the musical comedy of a few years back, with 
Jerome Kern’s music. Like most good musicals, it shows a 
proper appreciation of the power of good dancing to lift a film 
out of the ordinary, and Ray Bolger is excellent. The film is 
chiefly remarkable, however, for a very intelligent performance 
by Aana Neagle and for the direction of Herbert Wilcox. Anna 
Neagle looks so lovely as a scantily-clad circus-star that it is hard 
to remember her in the more amply-covered réle of Queen 
Victoria ; whilst Herbert Wilcox, whose pictures in this country 
were never remarkable for speed of movement, has turned Sunny 
into a film that is fast even according to Hollywood standards. 
It is not often that British directors go to Hollywood and beat 
it at its own favourite game. The camera-work of Russell Metty 
is outstandingly good, and the way in which the sweeping pattern 
of a dancing figure is precisely contained within the frame of the 
moving camera is delightful to watch. 

In Kiss the Boys Goodbye the all-too-brief jazz interludes of 
Connie Boswell and Rochester overshadow the performances of 
Mary Martin and Don Ameche. The film is based on a play by 
Clare Boothe which satirises the film-industry’s hunt for an un- 
known star to play Scarlett O'Hara in Gone With the Wind. 
Hollywood has tried to take a gay revenge by turning the story 
into a satire about the stage, but when the last reel is over it is 
still the film-industry that looks stupid. EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 
“THE MILK-SHORTAGE AND WHY” 


Sir,—In an article entitled “ The Milk-Shortage and Why,” your con- 
tributor Mr. Lamartine Yates makes some extremely debatable state- 
ments on points which I think I am, as a dairy-farmer, competent to 
discuss. A reader of the article might have supposed that the short- 
age of imported cattle-foods had come as a surprise to the cattle- 
owrter, and Mr. Yates stated that it is not clear what plans the 
Government made to meet the situation. Mr. Yates also stated that 
the fodder-output in this country is declining. The Ministry of 
Agriculture began to issue warnings of tht coming shortage in Octo- 
ber, 1939, and during that winter initiated a campaign aimed at in- 
ducing farmers to become self-supporting so far as possible by the 
winter of 1940. The campaign asked farmers to plant marrow-stem 
kale, mangolds, swedes, cabbage, ana to make molassed silage from 
spring grass, and from aftermath following hay. The fodder-output 
of this country as a result increased and is still increasing. An acre 
of grass will give at the outside 2.5 tons of hay for winter feed, kale 
frequently gives over 25 tons. and mangolds will give as much as 35 
tons. The mixed farmer with arable and dairy is being treated 
sanely and fairly by the War Agricultural Committees who watch the 
interests of the milking cow with care; in my own case 81 out of 156 
acres have been ploughed and 4o acres of the plough-land are down to 
fodder-crop. In spite of an apparent loss of acreage the cows gain 
very considerably from both the bulk of food and nutrients contained 
in it. I have not installed straw-pulping tanks because I find I am 
so well off for fodder, but I have seen the process demonstrated by 
official demonstrators and have been convinced of its efficiency. The 
Government are spending a good deal on popularising this method of 
converting part of the grain-crop acreage to fodder. It is my experi- 
ence that the position has been made perfectly clear, and that the 


policy of the Ministry of Agriculture has been thoroughly sound 
on the fodder-question. 
I find Mr. Yates’ remarks on fertility incomprehensible: two 


grain-crops will run land right out without manures; if you have 
no dung you must use artificial manures, artificial manures are scarce 
and are mainly composed of imported chemicals; disposing of the 
bullock would create a heavy additional demand on shipping space. 


It is essential to remember that it is conceivable that the harvest of 
1944 may also be a war-time harvest and there is a limit to the 
fertility we are now cashing. Grassland used as pasture builds up 


fertility slowly, we are drawing now on the reserve built up since the 
collapse of grain-prices between 1920 and 1923, and exhausting it at 
“To refuse to risk sacrificing a little fertility in war- 
The 
some 


a fearful rate. 
time is rather like refusing to liquidate overseas investments.” 
comparison is inept; a sounder comparison would be with 
method of manufacturing aircraft or war-materials that would pro- 
duce a large quantity now while creating derelict factories for 
1943 and 1944. Exhausting fertility now might leave us still more 
dependent on foreign food-supplies at the end of another year of 
shipping-losses and of German technical advance in shipping attack. 
The proposal that all raw milk should be made into butter is odd 
for a number of reasons. There is not the equipment for one thing, 
and there is not the personnel for another; it would be necessary to 
equip a factory to make the machinery, divert metals from other 
industries to make the machinery, equip a number of factories 
in regions at the moment dealing in raw milk, and train personnel. 
It might be done in about 18 months, but it would probably take 
longer. Overcoming these difficulties and arriving at the result one 
would have the public being offered an unpalatable drink and a cer- 
tain quantity of butter instead of a perfectly balanced food which 
requires no manufacturing process whatever. It takes 2} gallons of 
milk to produce 1 Ib. of butter if the milk is of the average quality, 
16 ounces of butter are obtained at the sacrifice of 20 pints of milk. 
It is difficult to see what the point of the conversion would be. One 
can only ascribe the suggestion to a personal preference for butter.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN FAIRFIELD. 
Chapel Farm, Ecchinswell, Newbury, Berks. 


Sir.—Is it really in keeping with the character of The Spectator to 
waste its valuable space in publishing so many trivial grumbles at 
the various methods of rationing which seem to most of us to control 
our food supplies so admirably? I do not, of course, refer to such in- 
formative and constructive discussions as that of P. Lamartine Yates 
in your last issue, but to letters such as that by Mrs. Gwladys 
McKenna. At a time when most of Europe, and perhaps much of 
Asia, is threatened by a famine of really terrible proportions, Mrs. 
McKenna actually appeals for your help in “adjusting” a scheme 
which will not allow her granddaughter more than one pint of milk 
a day, saying that the child’s parents “ought not to be put to the 
choice of dried milk or nothing” in order to give this child of 18 
months one and a half pints of milk daily. 

It seems to me that most of us housewives and mothers must feel 
profound gratitude for the way in which the food-situation is handled. 
We are not in a position to assess the wisdom of our long-term agri- 
cultural policy, but we do most gratefully acknowledge the great social 
advance shown by the assurance that every baby and expectant 
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mother shall have first claim on the milk-supply up to one 
whatever their family income may be. One wonders 
indignant ladies were equally indignant with the 
affairs in which thousands of families could not 
milk for their -hildren though supplies in the , 
—Yours faithfully, Joan k Ky 
likley, Yorks. a 
P.S.—Perhaps it may comfort your correspondent to read the f 
lowing quotation from Modern Methods of Feeding in lated ~ 
Childhood, by Donald Paterson and Forest Smith (1931 Ed.): Sn 
Next to starches there is nothing which tends to be oy erdone so much 
as cow’s milk. . . . One pint of milk and that not too creamy should 
be the maximum between the ages of one and two years, and re 
two to seven years the quantity should be steadily decreased.” i 


AGRICULTURAL FOLLY 


Sir,—Will you allow me, as a practical farmer of nearly 40 years’ 
experience, to endorse every word of your correspondent, Mrs. Poole 
in your issue of August 22nd? It seems to me the official world : 
completely losing its sense of proportion with regard to pasture-iand 
on our farms. They are rather like the man who, because one in 
of whiskey or champagne does him good, must needs sit down tad 
finish the bottle. Because some worn-out pastures very definitely 
needed ploughing up (and we have ploughed up four million acres 
of pasture) it is now proclaimed that the great ideal is to Plough 
up every pasture regardless of its quality, the situation of the farm, 
whether the whole balance of the farm is thrown out, the climate 
the rainfall or other considerations. 

I write as one who is not a dairy-farmer but a feeding farmer and 
meat is as essential as any other sort of food—witness the demands 
of those in our heavy industries)—and as one who has for the hast 
28 years kept roughly two-thirds of his farm under arable cultivation— 
but a proportion of grass is essential on every farm, and the so-called 
“ yardstick * which the War Agricultural Committees are now made 
to apply is foolish. I was seriously told that only one acre of pasture 
was to be allowed a fatting bullock—the rate of stocking allowed on 
the best grazing lands on high Leicestershire but in all 
of England an impossible ideal. 

I doubt if the best results are arrived at 
exceptional conditions of course excepted 


Pint daily 
whether these 
PIC-war state of 
afford to buy enough 
CoUunIrY were ab 


other parts 


on most English farms 
where the farm has much 
more than half its extent under arable cultivation, to exceed two-thirds 
throws practically the whole farm out of balance. On a rearing farm 
half should be ample. I say this—with the equal opinion gained 
from experience—that in most cases an all-grass farm is a mistake 
as it leads to too much dependence on imported feeding-stuffs and 
often the indifferent wintering of some of the stock. About half and 
half is probably on many soils the ideal. On some high-lying farms, 
one-third arable to two-thirds pasture is the best proportion, while on 
other soils more suited to arable cultivation the proportion may be 
as high as two-thirds arable to one-third pasture. Beyond that, 
except for special conditions, it is undesirable to go—even in wartime, 

A supply of store cattle, fresh heifers for the dairy or fresh bullocks 
to the grazier is an essential and as much to the nation’s interest as 
a supply of wheat or potatoes and is much less at the mercy of the 
weather and makes less call on the supply of labour. The result 
of the “ Oats and potatoes ” policy now so popular with the authorities 
has led to the almost complete disappearance of English butter and 
cheese, an enormous reduction in the egg-supply and a large reduc- 
tion in the meat-supply of the country. These things are as important 
as cereals and less subject to weather-risks. Because the _all-grass 
farm run on imported feeding-stuffs and used mainly as an exercising 
ground for the stock is from a national point of view uneconomic, 
it does not follow that the remedy is to plough up every pasture 
in sight, and the present official attitude of the authorities, “The 
better the pasture the more desirable it is it should be ploughed up,” 
is sheer folly. Whatever scientists may say every practical farmer 
knows that though “to break a pasture may make a man, to make 
a pasture will break a man,” or, as I once heard it better put, “ Any 
fool can plough up a good pasture in a week ; a wise man may not 
be able to remake it in his lifetime.” 

The extravagant prices for dairy cows, and for young heifer stock 
shows the condition things are getting into. We have ploughed up 
four million acres of pasture of one sort and another and probably 
in many cases that was right, but because that is true let officialdom 
keep its head and not destroy every pasture in the countryside. Mik 
is an essential food, and in the main dairying and pasture go together, 
for the rearing of young stock grass is essential and there is mud 
land that is better employed that way than any other. 

Oats and potatoes will not feed a population used to meat, butter, 
eggs and cheese, all goods which take up more shipping-space that 
cereals. Let us be sure that in increasing the supply of one we are 
not doing more serious harm in decreasing the supply of the other. 
A self-supporting farm is an ideal. Those that approach it are often 
some of the best farmed farms in the country, but an all-arable farm 
can no more be self-supporting than an all-grass farm and there are 
hundreds of acres in the country which are best used to breed and 
to supply the stock to the better farms. 
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1 shall be told “Oh, but you can have ley farming.” I agree if 
aut climate iS right, but the fact remains that ley farming in the south 
Oe + of England has never been a practical success. It requires 
wd “ ter climate of the north and west, as in the south and east 
“— of grass seeds is never certain. Further there is the 
. a cost of fencing and the providing of sufficient water-supplies 
2 < considered. These are heavy capital charges that no tenant 
° d very few landlords today can undertake, so, when the 
existing pastures are ploughed up, the stock, especially the young dairy- 
nd store-stock, are reduced accordingly. Let us once again be like 
the wise man with the whiskey-bottle and “know when to stop.”— 
Yours faithfully, NORTHBROOK. 


Woodlands Farm, Bramdean, Hants. 


BELLIGERENCY IN BLINKERS 


gr—In one of the letters grouped under the heading of “Grim 
Relligerency ” in the last issue of The Spectator, “ Middle-Class ” 
writes: “ If our national imagination has fallen low, is not this largely 
she result of the painfully poor leadership which we have had since 
he last war?” Indeed, it was lamentable, but I think in fairness 
ought to be admitted that some of the responsibility for the policy 
ind deeds of the Government must rest upon the educated part of 
the public, who allowed such acts as the recognition of the rape of 
Abyssinia to be done in the name of Britain. That the public has 
the power to compel a Government to take notice of its views was 
proved by the outcry over the Hoare-Laval Agreement, which drove 
the Foreign Secretary from office ; but, generally speaking, people 
who, if they had taken a little trouble, might have found the informa- 
on necessary for the understanding of current problems and our 
wn international commitments, were too selfishly absorbed in their 
n lives, too reluctant to have their peace of mind disturbed, to 
keep their eye on the Government, and they shrank from hearing 

to their fellow-men in countries dominated by 


farmer an 


what was happening 

Germany, Italy and Japan. One met this attitude over and over 
in in conversation, and not long before the war began people were 
writing to The Times, complaining resentfully. that the evening 


ns of the B.B.C. sent them to bed unhappy and anxious! 
This refusal to unpleasant thoughts, and the contented 
mnorance of educated people about the history, geography and politics 
the countries that one by one came into the news in the distracted 
ears before the war, as well as of our obligations under the Covenant 
f the League of Nations, were really culpable. As a nation we take 
t for granted that we shall honour our word, but if we don’t take 
e trouble to find out what we have promised, we cannot exert any 
pressure on a Government that finds fulfilment of a promise incon- 

nient. I do not believe that Japan would have been allowed to get 
h the theft of Manchuria if the majority of people in this 


way with 
country had known the terms of the Covenant. Their ignorance of 





face 








these is due to their own irresponsible mental laziness, as is also 
their failure io grasp the significance of the moves made by Hitler 
nd Mussolini in later years. For this there is no excuse. The 


Fascist and Nazi tenets with all their dangers, as well as conditions 
n Germany, Austria, Spain and Abyssinia, were made abundantly 
like G. T. Garratt, E. A. Mowrer and G. E. R. 
is by a host of writers of books and articles. 

great services that a weekly paper like The Spectator 
performs for its readers is to draw attention to such writings. There- 
fore, it seems to me the plain duty of everyone who has had a 
secondary education to read at least one of the weeklies, so that he 
may not only see comment on the handling of foreign affairs, but also 


journalists 


Gedye, as well 


plain by 


One of the 











may learn of that will add to his knowledge of them. It is 
much to be hoped that the terms of any treaties and pacts made after 
the war will be taught persistently in the schools, so that no-one is 
ignorant of his country’s commitments. Great possessions and great 
is are enjoyed by members of the British Empire 
bring with them great responsibilities. If we enjoy the first, we must 
be prepared to accept the second, and to keep ourselves so well 
informed that we are ready to challenge the Government if it seems 
to be following an unworthy policy. I have known highly educated 
people who, while deploring nearly every act of the last Government, 
would not write so much as a protesting postcard to their Members 
not even about the handing over of the Czech gold to 
We must recognise that it is our duty to uphold our 
public as weli as in private life, and we can’t do that 
No one has a right to 
Mary CvBiTrt. 


books 


privileges such 


the Germans 
principles in 
+ wa 

1 we refuse to find out and face the truth. 
Wear blinkers 


19 Effingham Road, Surbiton. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


SiR—The amount of discussion already raised by the “ Atlantic 
Charter” shows once more what a long way it is from the proclaim- 
ing of principles to their application in the confused sphere of human 
affairs. May I here record some reflections on the “eight points ” 
perhaps characteristic of men belonging to the nations at present 
enslaved by Germany. It is not only right but wise not to contem- 
Flate vengeance after victory. The eight points go a step further, and 
@ppear to promise equal opportunities to the vanquished “after the 
destruction of Nazi tyranny.” This attitude is also a sound one, as a 
Starving and desolate Germany would not benefit anybody. But the 
Germans, who in the last war so eagerly took up the slogan of 


YItiiM 
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Peace without victors or vanquished, are certain, if they have a chance, 
to interpret the eight points as announcing: Peace without aggressors 
When they have to face the conclusion of an unfavour- 


or victims. 
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able peace, they will endeavour to persuade the world that the only 
sense of the two Anglo-Saxon statesmen’s utterance is that no nation 
can be under any pretext called upon to make good some of the 
wrong it has done, even if it has spread death and desolation to ten 


countries. 


Far from understanding the extraordinary measure of generosity 


apparent 


ber exclusively what counters their desires. 


n the eight points, the Germans will perceive and remem- 
A new generation will 


have to grow up before any appreciable number of Germans will be 
prepared to see in what the Declaration calls “the destruction of 
Nazy tyranny ” anything else than the heinous overthrow of the man 
under whose leadership they found themselves actually in sight of 


disarmament as 

outside 

which 
We 


And as for being subject to 
nation which “threatens, or may threaten, oppression 
frontiers,” that will be a discrimination against them 
Germans will be less inclined to forgive than any other 


world-domination. 


a 
its 
the 
all 


remember the enthusiasm roused in Germany when Hitler, in violation 


of the Treaty of Versailles, reintroduced compulsory conscription. 


I even foresee controversies over Point Second of the Declaration. 
German representatives will be quite capable of asserting that it ques- 
tions the right of their neighbours to reverse the changes of frontiers 


made by invasion and annexation of their lands. 


There is also little 


doubt it will be claimed that Point Third sanctions Hitler’s rule over 


A. RAJECKI. 


Germany.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
83 Eaton Place, London, S.W. 1. 


WHAT IS RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE ? 


Sir,—I think that Colonel Mozley and I have been friends for 


a 


sufficient number of years to know that underneath our many differ- 


ences of opinion there is a solid foundation of mutual regard. 


I will 


therefore venture to make some comments upon his letter in your 


issue of August 29th. 


1) He is mistaken if he thinks that I deny that a Buddhist or 


Agnostic (or Hindu or Moslem for the matter of that 
man. 
fruit. 
whose value was by no means negligible. 

nurtured by the Christian faith is sui generis. 
more varied and more abundant than those of any other. 
keep better. 
erect. 
Francis and Bishop King seems to me to endorse my view. 


can be a guod 
There are many types of conscience and each can bear real 
There was a Pagan conscience before Christianity was born 


2) I maintain, however, that the type of conscience born of and 
Its fruits are richer, 
Also they 
Much depends upon the standard of goodness which we 
Colonel Mozley’s selection (with which I have no quarrel) of S. 


3) To be just, a judgement of any institution, especially a religious 
one, must be based upon its best products and not upon its worst. 
It is more important to be able to recognise how high men can rise 


than the depths to which they can sink. 


4) The question of persecution is so intricate that nothing worth 


saying about i. can be got into the compass of a letter. 


Creighton’s 


Persecution and Tolerance (The Hulsean lectures of 1893-4) is the 


best treatise on the subject which I know.—Yours very faithfully, 
The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.) 


CHILDREN’S VOCATIONS 


R. H. MALDEN. 


S1r,—May I amplify Mr. Franklin’s admirable letter in your issue 


for August 29th? It is true that no tests can determine a 


vocation at the age of 13, or even later. 


child’s 
We might as well try to 


determine whether an egg is to produce a hen or a cock: there used 
to be an instrument on the market which purported to do this, but 
it was no more successful with the egg than a vocational test with a 


child. 


Most boys do not know or declare what they ought to be til 


the age of 16 at least, and if they do know before that age they are 


generally wrong and their declarations generally misleading. 


They 


are, however, under our present examination-system subjected to a 
process of vocational selection from early years: both the examina- 
tion for special places in secondary schools and the School] Certificate 


with its exemption-values are ultimately vocational tests. We 
remedy this in any post-war educational planning. 
condition is that all post-primary education should be 
secondary (thus facilitating transference, where this is 
from one type of school to another). 
be found 


treated 


must 
An essential 
as 
desirable, 
Given that, the remedy is to 
in a much greater variety in secondary education, and in 


a new type of test for admission. This test will take into consideration 
not only intellectual capacity, but also aptitude and interest (as Mr. 
Franklin rightly suggests), physical needs, social environment, and 


(a most important factor) home-conditions ; while more 


attention 


will be paid than has been paid in the past to school records and 


teachers’ reports. We must recognise that education is a life 


in 


itself, and not just a preparation for something else (though it includes 


that). 


industry the control 


before that age should still be under 


It should last till 18, and those boys and girls who enter 
of the 


educational authorities, who would have first claim upon their time, 


and not vice-versa (as under the scheme for day continuation-schools). 
There is the right life for every child to live at every stage of its 


development, and it must be the aim of educational reformers to see 
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that that life, in all its infinite variety, is available, and to ensure that 
the right child enjoys it—Yours truly, M. L. JAcKs. 
University of Oxford: 
Department of Education, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


ADVANCE IN INDIA 


Sm,—I am grateful to “Nemo” for his views. The writer of this 
letter is well aware of the Nazi menace to India and has no more 
sympathy for the negative policies of the Indian parties than “ Nemo a 
has. Neither can I sympathise with those who would say, “ We cannot 
go beyond the provisions of the Government of India Act of 1935, 
unless and until all India comes to us with single voice and unanimous 
will.” The transfer of the control of finance to Indian hands would 
not only enable India to tackle the problem of increasing the produc- 
tivity and improving the living standards of her vast population—a 
problem which will have to be faced sooner or later—but would, I 
venture to hope, have a sobering effect on the extreme claims of the 
parties and reassure Indian opinion generally—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Mopate C. PHILIP. 
49 Manor Road, Rugby. 


COOK’S TO THE RESCUE 


S1r,—For close on two years your paper has contained articles and 
letters complaining of the planning and carrying out of the evacuation 
scheme. Now Mrs. Williams-Ellis praises the group-colonisation 
scheme as carried out by the Friends’ War Victims Relief Committee, 
and urges that their work should be extended. The week before, 
your issue of July 4th contained an article celebrating the centenary 
of Thomas Cook’s institution, and showing what varied travels and 
transport his company became responsible for. 


Isn’t that the solution for the evacuation scheme? Place it in the 
hands of Thomas Cook and Son! Their London office must be 
doing much less work, and could surely develop many new and useful 
ideas to contribute to the comfort and happiness of the evacuees. 

As a celebration in these times of a century of useful service, a new 
departure such as this could not be bettered.—I am, yours faithfully, 

HELEN HAGUE. 

Rotherwood Cottage, Meris Beach, P. Quebec. 


“] LIKED THE LIFE I LIVED” 


Str,—In your issue of August 29th, the anonymous reviewer 
of my book I Liked the Life I Lived expresses the opinion that I 
seem unresponsive to literary values and considers that as I published 
the novels of Charles Garvice it might have been a “ handicap.” 
Also, he states that I issued With the Prussians in Peace and War 
and Memories of the Months, and from this deduces, with the obvious 
inference, that I was fond of publishing the works of titled people. 
In addition, he concludes that I must have kept a careful diary, for 
many of my reminiscences record the names of fellow-guests at 
dinner-parties and country houses. 


In reply, I have to inform your reviewer that I did not issue any 
of the works of Charles Garvice, never published With the Prussians 
in Peace and War, nor Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Memories of the 
Months; nor have I ever kept a diary of any kind. I have no 
knowledge of your reviewer's criterion of literary values, but as I 
published several of Rudyard Kipling’s stories, including some of the 
Puck of Pook’s Hill tales, before they were issued in volume-form ; 
books by Joseph Conrad, Cunninghame Graham and W. H. Hudson ; 
editions of the works of Robert Louis Stevenson and Jane Austen 
(the latter with introductions by John Bailey), and also library-reprints 
of copyright novels by Thomas Hardy, Conan Doyle, George Gissing, 
Anthony Hope, Rider Haggard, Seton Merriman, H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, Robert Hichens, A. E. W. Mason, W. W. Jacobs, 
H. A. Vachell, W. B. Maxwell, Edith Wharton, Mary Cholmondeley 
and many other famous authors, perhaps I was not, during my time 
as a publisher, so unresponsive to good work as your reviewer seeks 
to infer. Further, I am amused at your reviewer’s comment on my 
interview with Henry James, for he seems unable to appreciate that 
many of us can tell a joke against ourselves and yet be conscious of 
the fact.—Yours faithfully, 

EVELEIGH NASH 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


[Our reviewer writes: “I am sorry. On a second reading I find that 
Mr. Nash arranged the publication of Charles Garvice’s works and 
did not publish them himself, and I mistook a letter he wrote to 
The Times in praise of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s book on the occasion 
of his ninetieth birthday for a publisher’s tribute. With the Prussians 
in Peace and War should have read With the Russians in Peace and 
W ar—not a very important slip. An irresponsiveness to literary values 
is indicated in Mr. Nash’s letter with its magnificently assorted list, and 
the real humour of the Henry James anecdote seems lost to him: that 
a literary adviser (later to distinguish himself as the discoverer of 
Charles Garvice and the publisher of The Sheik) should have the 
audacity to suggest to James what kind of a novel he was to write.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Keeping Tomatoes Fresh 


As I hoped, the possibility of keeping tomatoes fresh 
winter by means other than bottling and pulping has 
examining. Bottling needs considerable care, and a bushe 
a considerable number of bottles, so I am glad to Pass on 
first-class practical suggestions. One comes from a doctor aan 
also a keen gardener. Faced with the problem of providing a dishese 
patient with winter fruit—the patient having “a strange taste-com ‘ 
as to imported ones ”"—he eventually hit on the following auhel 
Tomatoes should be picked green, packed in biscuit-tins, and covered 
with dry sawdust; no one fruit should touch another, and the lay 
layer of fruit should be covered with sawdust. In this way « ti 
fruit in very good condition will be eaten up to the end of February” 
I think the simplicity, cheapness and success of this excellent method 
need no comment from me. The other method comes from 3 lady 
who lived for some years in Teneriffe. Most conveniently, she has 3 
Spanish maid, who most conveniently once worked as a tomato-packer 
According to the maid, the correct Teneriffe method—tons of tomatoes 
must be packed by it annually—is exactly the same as the method 
recommended by the doctor, except that dry peat replace§ sawdust 
I imagine that in both cases good boxes could replace tins ; and . 
good, warm cupboard would be the ideal place for storage, 
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been worth 
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Fair is Fair 

Figures, we ar> often told, can be used to prove anything. Th 
announcement that only 2 per cent. of home-produced eggs, and 
less than 12 per cent. of imported eggs, sold under the new egg. 
scheme, were bad is an excellent example of how figures can mislead 
For this innocent-looking “less than 12 per cent.” actually meant, in 
eight weeks, no fewer than 17,000,000 eggs. One of the saving virtues 
of the scheme, according to the Ministry of Food, is that it brought 
eggs to people who had been for some time deprived of eggs. The 
number of people thus benefited is not stated ; but if it were 17,000,000 
(almost half the population) that figure would justify the scheme. But 
17,000,000 bad eggs means another 17,000,000 deprived of eggs; » 
we cancel out and are back again in Through the Looking-Glass, 
However, fair is fair, and the scheme shows decided signs of improve- 
ment in my district. Our eggs—it appeared quite likely at one time 
that they had just failed individually to fly the Atlantic—are now 
local and not American, and perhaps widespread criticism and the 
demand for mors regionalism in the scheme has had its reward 


Food and the Child 

A recent B.B.C. discussion between the scientific adviser to the 
Ministry of Food and an intelligent, troubled and rather sceptical 
middle-class mother struck me as being a rather extraordinary affair 
Before it began I was warned by my wife—faced alse with th 
problems not so much of food-quantity as food-quality and food 
attraction—that the value of the discussion would probably be ruined 
by a Ministerial attempt to justify all war-time substitutes, scientific. 
ally, as being “just as good as” the real thing. So it proved. For 
some years the public has been strenuously educated to eat more fresh 
fruit, particularly apples. Now, of course, it doesn’t matter. Apples 
essential—ail my eye. Don’t you know that raw carrots are just 
as, &c., &c. For some years we have made considerable efforts to 
produce fresh milk of high quality ; we have pasteurised it, made it 
tuberculin-tested, delivered it in bottles, have set up a Milk-Marketing 
Board, and in every way made fresh milk a keystone in national 
health. But now, if you please, there is not, after all, much viru 
in it. Tinned milk and dried milk are just as good. (Oh, are they? 
said the mother.) Similarly with eggs. Something specially good 
about a fresh egg? Nonsense. Quite an old-fashioned idea. N 
doubt every official word in this discussion was scientifically true 
But public memory is not always short; a few of us take a fairly 
educated interest in the diet of our children ; and it seems a litt 
pointless to deprecate the value of essential foods because they ar 
not obtainable, and to praise unattractive substitutes because they are 


In the Garden 
What to do with the greenhouse after the tomatoes are harvested 
a problem that worries a Westmorland correspondent. ‘The answei, 
of course, depends on the size of the greenhouse and whether it 5 
going to be heated or not. A greenhouse used to mean a greenhous, 
but now, in thousands of gardens, it simply means a small, low-spanned, 
unheated box of glass. It carries three crops—spring seeds, summer 
tomatoes, autumn chrysanthemums. It can also, of course, cafty 
spring bulbs in pans and boxes after the chrysanthemums are finished 
It can also be used as an alpine house. But I feel fairly sure that mj 
correspondent is wondering if it cannot carry a crop of vegetables 
The answer is that the management of winter vegetables under glass 
is a fairly expert business. Dampness and irregularity of temperatures 
are great difficulties ; the private greenhouse is too often hopelessly 
small ; the cloche and the frame will probably do just as much 4 
if not more than, the little greenhouse that looks too often like ! 
collection of picture-frames. This is only general advice, and is, I am 
aware, pretty frigid. But, then, so is a little greenhouse in January. 
H. E. BATES. 
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B00KS OF THE DAY 


<i 
A Seer Down the Street 


rnals of George Sturt (** George Bourne ’’), 1890-1902, 
Cresset Press. 8s. 6d.) 





The Jou is 
Edited by Geoffrey Grigson. 
George Sturt exist in every village community, though 
they do not usually come before the public as he has done with 
ie set of books on country life. In these Journals, for the rest 
which we shall wait with good hope until the return of peace 
pables Mr. Grigson to continue his editorship, he tells a typical 
gory of the man with a trade or modest property who knows the 
life of the labourer and has his own culture and artistic or other 
alent. Such men have their full share of solitude, and become 
rather wise about the human race, though not many people dis- 
cver them or induce them to talk. 

Apart from his career as an author and that itself was of the 
unpretentious kind), the life of George Sturt was simple and un- 
remarkable. Mr. Grigson includes the principal facts about it in 
his introduction, which is exactly suited to the subject: we see 
the Farnham man for a time teaching in the grammar-school, 
then succeeding to the family business as a wheelwright, finding 
to write his books, living with his sisters as something of an 
invalid, watching the world go by with its fancies and passions 
and new orders. We see him as a reader; and here too the 
recollection of others of his general make occurs, looking long at 
the pages which perhaps elsewhere were discussed rather than 
perused—books like Lewes’s History of Philosophy. 

Sturt was very willing to take part in some “ movement ” of 
the ‘nineties, if he could reason the truth to life in one; but 
there, in spite of his valiant correspondent H. S. Salt, he found 
3 difficulty. He could not see reform as an organised activity, 
except in the nature of a postponement of living on the part of 
the reformer. He was angry with Salt for an unkind article on 
“Tennyson as a Thinker,” because for him Tennyson was not 
that sort of man, and was quite satisfactory as a poet. In his 
watch on country life, Sturt was far from praising and blessing 
il] that went on if only it seemed rural, but he was quite certain 
that the plan of tidying up the poorer classes by prescribed and 
imposed behaviours was off the point. It would end in confusion. 
It is on account of such reflective occasions in the Journals that 
Mr. Grigson calls Sturt “an indisputable seer of tendencies here 
in England and in Europe,” while he keeps his memory clear of 
any tincture of mysticism. 

Setting forth on his diary as on an experiment, and putting it 
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aside at times, Sturt became comfortable with it, and unconcerned 
over his failure to report a good time coming. When he met 
with a distinct character or episode or conversation, he made his 
note and did it well. You may think now and then that he is even 
too fond of what his editor calls “solid evidence,” and that his 
sene lacks something of the colour and high spirits of country 
life; but the impression is partly corrected by a later page. The 
first entry given for the year 1900 is a bright vision from the 
village street, quite angelical—but Sturt might have blushed to 
find us watching him at that moment. We can wish that he had 
fallen in love, since there is no sign of this, and then the report 
his honest spirit makes on life would have been at least a little 
nearer the average experience. He is no pessimist. But there is 
atouch of splendour, or a spring of tenderness, in human affairs 
which he does not know so well as the rest. 

A characteristic passage treats of the songs that the village 
people sing. At a time when the country was being ransacked 
for folk-song, and fragments of beautiful verse might reward the 
hunter, Sturt listened to his men at a social supper and did not 
notice anything lovely (unless it was “The Pilgrim of Love”). 
Sucking to the ordinary course of such celebrations, he detected 
chiefly such strains as “ might have been learnt in the canteens at 
Aldershot,” and lyrical ballads on the misfortunes of whitewashing 
kitchen-walls or getting into prison-cells or lunatic-asylums. 
Absolutely right, of course—for such a night, and such a feast. 
Sturt describes his own attitude, or rather his character: “I 
con't want heroics: but most details have a trick of looking petty, 
until they can be seen as parts of an intense lump which dignifies 
them.” 





He stares nto a wonderful night-sky while the uproar of 
another beano, complete with steam round-about and _ the 
syren” of that ancient contraption, banishes the silence. He 
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Anti-Cant 


An Introduction to the Study of International 
By Georg Schwarzen- 


Power Politics : 
Relations and Post-War Planning. 
berger. (Cape. 21s. 

“ WARRE consisteth not in Battell only, or in the act of fighting ; 

but in a tract of time, wherein the Will to contend by Battell is 

sufficiently known: and therefore the notion of Times is to be 
considered in the nature of Warre; as it is in the nature of 

Weather. For as the nature of Foule weather, lyeth not in a 

shower of rain; but in an inclination thereto of many dayes 

together ; so the nature of Warre consisteth not in actual fighting ; 
but in the known disposition thereto, during all the time there is 
no assurance to the contrary. All other time is Peace.” Thus 

Hobbes, quoted by Dr. Schwarzenberger, and it is this “ inclina- 

tion thereto of many dayes altogether” that is the main problem 

he studies in this learned and powerfully argued book. It must 
be made plain at the outset that Dr. Schwarzenberger is not con- 
cerned with the psychological attitudes that make war possible. 

What he is concerned to do is to expose the realities behind the 

fig-leaves of international law, international morality, international 

decorum. “The functions of international law and morality are 
either limited to spheres peripheral from the standpoint of power- 
politics or are those of ideologies camouflaging the rule of force.” 

The !ack of the necessary candour and courage to admit this fact 

seems to Dr. Schwarzenberger at the bottom of the easy optimism 

with which the problems of international settlement were 
regarded until it was too late to do anything but fight. 

Dr. Schwarzenberger is an international lawyer and a great 
part of his book is devoted to an examination of some of the 
doctrines of international law. As a result of that examination, 
he comes to the conclusion that the implied analogy between 
municipal and international law is simply a new cause of con- 
fusion. War is not reducible to any legal formula recognised by 
domestic law ; it is a denial of orderly legal process. It is a 
decision not subject to normative control ; the result alone counts. 
All attempts to import the idea of law, of right. of justice as 
separate from the fruits of successful force are mere window- 
dressing, but in no case where the fundamental interests of a 
State are concerned, are considerations of law, justice or the 
plighted word allowed to stay the hand of the soldier. 

Why does this highly anomalous institution still exist? Why 
has the ultima ratio regum remained the ultima ratio rerum- 
publicarum? Because war does do what international law (as 
so far understood) has not attempted to do: it provides a 
solution for the problem of change in the world of States. We 
have in the world sixty-odd sovereign States of very different 
degrees of power, of civilisation, of prestige. That there are no 
more and no less is due to historical accident or to historical forces, 
if the term accident be deprecated and historical forces are still 
at work. 

It is the exorbitant claims of the sovereign State that justify 
or, at least, account for the survival of war as an instrument of 
national policy not to be conjured away by lovers of formulas 
like Dr Charles Clayton Morrison. If States made less exorbitant 
pretensions, they would have less often to undergo ordeal by 
battle. But as long as the sovereign State prevents by its claims 
the growth of a true world-system, war is inevitable. Sixty final 
causes of all social activity, sixty separate and often hostile 
claimants to the ultimate allegiance of the human race, sixty 
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watertight compartments defying religion, geography and 
economics, call if not for vengeance, for clear thinking. 

All that Dr. Schwarzenberger has to say has been said before, 
but not from the same realistic-legalistic point of view. The 
language of treaties and protocols, of pious resolutions and diplo- 
matic explanations of the indefensible is subjected to a continuous 
critical examination which always ends with the demonstration 
that the end of politics, like the means of politics, is power. This 
lesson is driven home by an immense apparatus of quotation and 
reference. Indeed, the apparatus is often too elaborate for the 
message conveyed. Dr. Schwarzenberger seems to hesitate 
before uttering the most commonplace remark until he has found 
an “authority” to support him, and often these authorities are 
a good deal less impressive than Dr. Schwarzenberger’s unsup- 
ported word would be. 

Another weakness is historical. Dr. Schwarzenberger is fond 
of citing an historical event as a lawyer cites a case. But few 
historical events are as neatly settled as are leading cases. 
United States of America v. Confederate States of America 
is a case as definitely settled as Paul v. Virginia, but what was 
settled, how it was settled and the relevance foi our present 
situation is not easily definable. For example, it is natural 
to refer to Louis XIV and Hitler as examples of absolute rulers, 
but how misleading, with what a distortion of historical perspec- 
tive! Both may have said “I am the State,” but how deep is 
the chasm between the King’s conceptions of the function of 
the State and the Fiihrer’s. I have chosen a remote example, 
but there are more modern examples in this valuable book 
of the same false neatness and decisiveness. When it comes 
to positive solutions, Dr. Schwarzenberger falls back on a return 
to Christian principles, to an abandonment of the “my country 
right or wrong” principle. Only like-minded nations can use- 
fully plan to accept a common duty and a common superior. 
That some better doctrine than might is right is necessary we can 
all accept, but realism and concreteness must not stop at the 
threshuld. What principles are to be accepted or imposed? In 
what way, for instance, did Versailles violate natural justice? Js 
peaceful change only to be regarded as a substitute for war and 
therefore to be a prerogative of the nations powerful enough to 
threaten war? There are many other questions raised in this 
stimulating book. They are not answered, but, nevertheless, all 
planners, federalists, revisers of the League Covenant and 
“ realists” who only “want to beat Hitler” should read Dr. 
Schwarzenberger. D. W. BroGan. 
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Truths About Ireland 


Ireland—Atlantic Gateway. By Jim Phelan T 
38. 6d.) ™ —_ Heat 
Mr. PHELAN’s book is, in one sense, topical: it discusses 


aspect of the Irish question that is now most immediately jp 
British mind. But a permanent value is given to the dj * 
by the way he has placed an immediate problem—that of a 
future of Eire’s Atlantic bases—in its relation to lastin rh... 
These facts are the outcome of a long-lived but not ion 
psychological difficulty between two countries: accepted — 
ideas on the subject of Ireland have, in the long run, made f 
more trouble than wrong acts. Wrong acts can be conc 
but wrong ideas, if they persist, must continue to generec tat 
mistakes. Mr. Phelan makes an important point when he on 
that a hangover from unhappy history is not, actually, as oper 
tive in the present Irish attitude towards England as many English 
people are resigned to believe. In so far as the hangover does 
exist, it operates—or, rather, is able to be -exploited—only 
some fresh blunder makes a context for it. And blunder 
arise, on the English side, from an ignorance that, in this Writer’; 
view, it is in one faction’s interest not to disturb. The ordinay 
English person’s ignorance not only of Irish history but of Irish 
mentality, hopes, conditions may be said to be natural—there is 
no reason why the peoples of two very different islands should 
be presupposed to have true ideas of each other. But now, whe 
every trend of events shows that only understanding can make, 
possible world, the maintenance of such ignorance, and jx 
exploitation, becomes unnatural and begins to look sinister. Mr 
Phelan writes as an Irishman who, both for the sake of his ow 
country and in the general interests of Western peace, desire 
good understanding between Eire and Britain. He addresses him. 
self, in good faith, to the English reader who is in equally good 
faith willing to be informed. , 

Ireland—Atlantic Gateway will, I hope, be read. It i 
realistic, balanced, informative, and takes the long view. Having 
declared his position, the author shows no bias in his statement 
of facts. And the facts are stated not in the esoteric, or noys 
autres, language in which the Irish too often write about Ireland, 
but in common terms. For instance, the peasant mentality 
phenomenon if you like, but an ancient and very powerful one— 
may have been understood in relation to France or Russia withou 
being, in relation to Ireland, her past or her present-day policy, 
either recognised or given its proper place. Again, the semi- 
imperial relationship of Ireland to Irish-America, although this 
has sc many analogies, has not, to the English mind, ever quit 
come to light. The Atlantic remains, for Ireland, very much 
narrower than the Irish sea—and the psychological geography 
should be recognised now that wartime geography puts Ireland 
so very vitally on its map. “The Irish Empire” chapter is on 
of the most important in the book. And the chapter on Ulster 
contains truths that, fairly speaking, English people should know 
One may say that the aim of the book is to combat fallacies that 
Mr. Phelan very rightly considers dangerous to the British 
conduct of the war. Though in no undue sense an alarmist, he 
gives alarming accounts of attempts (to which, as an Irish 
journalist, he has been subjected) on the part of gentlemen, sufi- 
ciently influential and beyond this claiming a further augus 
authority, to “inspire” articles with just this fallacious not 
As an Irish reader of the English Press one has learned, with 
concern, to know such articles well: the mischief they do is i- 
calculable—they are the remaining blunders towards Ireland of 
our day. 

Indeed—as Mr. Phelan shows in his valuable chapter on Nazi 
propaganda in and towards Eire—it is, as much as anything, 
from the British journalistic faux pas that the Nazi propagandist 
is waiting to take his cue. Beyond this, given the inherent, tem 
peramental anti-Nazism of Ireland, the Nazi propagandist 5 
not on hopeful ground ; having committed himself to a number 
of promises (to specifically different factions) whose inconsistency 
has already appeared. .. . 

A final note on Ireland—Atlantic Gateway: it is a fit 
rate analysis of the nature of Eire’s neutrality. Without sugges 
ing that this should be abandoned, Mr. Phelan does suggest hov 
it not only could, but urgently ought to be, approached. 

ELIZABETH BOWEN. 


A Nazi Failure 


The Nazi New Order in Poland. Gollancz. 6s. 


By Jon Evans. 


THE primary purpose of this book, its author states, is to displa 
a working model of the German “New Order” which Her 












Frank, the Governor-General of Poland, considers best exemr 
plified in that country. At the same time, he has devoted 3 
certain amount of space—six chapters out of 30—to filling in th 
general background. The book is compilation, not experience 
But it is careful, accurate and checked compilation, ai all events 
for the most part. Since there is no other work that tells & 
something about the history of Poland, her contemporary foreig? 
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We have just 
published 


The V Plan 


3 ait 
Graham Seton’s magnihcent present-war 
thriller. The first edition was over-subscribed 
before publication. Second large edition printing. 
9/- net 
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Men Crucified 


>. . , 

Bruno Heilig S story of his imprisonment 
in Germany is also sold out within ten days of 
publication. The second edition will be available 
next week. 9/- net 
“ Heilig’s story reveals heights of self-sacrifice, 
courage agid steadfastness as inspiring as any m 


human history.” Time and Tide. 


The Road to Glory 


7 . 
F. Britten Austin’s great historical novel 
of Napoleon’s Eastern campaign. 
(Cheap Edition), 3/6 net 
Mr. Duff Cooper says: “There is not a dull 
page in it.” 
Captain Liddell Hart says: “ The book is superb.” 


Who are the 


Americans? 
Major Dwight Whitney’s « 500% couid 


not be more timely. It is a brilliant sketch well 
planned and well executed.” The Times. 
7/6 net 
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The Hundredth Year 
Philip Guedalla’s brilliant survey of the 


year (1936) which marked the beginning of the 
present catastrophe. (First cheap edition with a 
new “Letter to Lector.”) 7/6 net 
‘Vividly narrated in a smooth and polished style, 
in which epigram and paradox gleam like jewels 
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I rank Baker S prilliant new novel, whose 
last “ Miss. Hargreaves,” was acclaimed 
by all the critics 9/- net 
“A fantasy full of humour and tenderness .. 
a book full of delights and _— surprises.” 
(C, Day Lewis of “ Miss Iargreaves.”) 
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Naomi Jacob’s famous novels now again 


available in a cheap edition. 3/6 net 
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policy, population and frontiers, and at the same time carries the 
story down to the eve of the Russo-Polish Pact, it will be used 
widely as a reference book. As such it will be found slightly 
misleading on certain points. 

Mr. Evans says that “hostility to the Soviet Union had been 
the main guiding line of Polish foreign policy,” but would it not 
be more accurate to say that Poland tried to play off National 
Socialism against Communism? He also states roundly that the 
Polish Government would have supported Germany against 
Russia. He seems to have misunderstood and over-estimated the 
Promethean movement which did not “ agitate for the creation of 
a vast Polish Empire to be carved out of the U.S.S.R.” He puts 
its aims in better perspective on page 24 than on page 158, but in 
neither case is the focus quite correct. In saying that “ power was 
virtually in the hands of the ‘ Colonel’s Group’ and the big land- 
owning interests” Mr. Evans goes wrong on the second point. 
The landowning interests were at that time being broken up 
into small holdings and all that remained in the hands of the 
landowners was the forests: the remunerative arable land, the 
source of power, had gone. Finally, the ten-day strike of the 
Peasant Party in 1937 was not supported, as he states, by violent 
action in the towns ; there were no barricades, only pickets ; no 
street fights and no “heavy death-roll.” e 

The chapters dealing with the Polish Government and the 
Polish Armed Forces in Britain break new ground and are very 
valuable, though the composition of the Polish Cabinet has 
changed owing to recent resignations. With regard to the Polish 
Army, Mr. Evans hits the nail on the head—patriarchal discipline 
does not work very well with the army of determined and think- 
ing young men who have fought their way through half a dozen 
countries to fight once again for intensely-held ideals. Yet Lord 
Haw-Haw need not prick up his ears. Solvitur ambulando is the 
motto of all ranks. 

The 24 chapters sandwiched between those with which I have 
dealt—the book has 184 full pages—deal very adequately with the 
impact of the German invasion and its aftermath. It is the old 
horrible story carefully analysed: the cruelties are all here and 
beneath and beyond the Sadist excesses of furor teutonicus at its 
worst, Mr. Evans has sought out the cold and evil ultimate pur- 
pose. We see the deliberate attempts to lower all standards—porno- 
graphy is officially encouraged by the invader, the social services 
have been reduced, slavery introduced, racial and other distinc- 
tions exploited, the country looted—and yet there is no Polish 
Quisling and the survivors have drawn yet closer together. The 
Nazi New Order in Poland has failed. BERNARD FOLEY. 





It's Wise to Make a Will 


You may not yet have made a will, or you may 
| perhaps desire to revise earlier arrangements for the 
| disposition of your property or the care of an estate 
| in which you are interested. In either event the 
facilities offered by the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company may strongly appeal to you. 
The Company, formed by the Midland Bank in 
1909, acts as executor or trustee under a will, solely 
or jointly with a private person. It also serves in a 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| wide variety of additional capacities, including that 
| of trustee under a marriage or other settlement. 

A booklet entitled “* The Service of the Midland 
Bank Executor and Trustee Company” explains the 
advantages secured by the appointment of the | 
Company to act for you, describes the facilities offered | 
and quotes the moderate fees charged. 

This booklet and a “* The 
Wisdom of Making a Will” may be obtained upon | 
application at the Head Office in Poultry, London, 
E.C. 2, the Loridon West End Offices at 128 New 
Bond Street, W.1 and 16 Regent Street, S.W.1, or | 
at the Company’s branches in leading provincial 
Copies may also be obtained from the 


brochure entitled 


centres. 


manager of any branch of the Midland Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK 


Executor & Trustee Co. 
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The Hope of the World 


The Church and the New Order. By Willi: 
(Student Christian Movement Press. 6s.) — Paton, DD, 


THE title of Dr. Paton’s new book implies that some kind of 
new order is going to result from the war. Of course if it w : 
to be Hitler’s new order no particular problem would arise mm 
age of the catacombs and of the less tolerant Roman Em be. 
would have returned ; there are those who think that — 
turn things may take, the Church is destined for a Pree 
existence. Dr. Paton disagrees with them, and this nicioe 
volume is of the nature of a statement of a contrary faith -_ 

Granted as a starting-point the overthrow of Hitler and h 
vanishing of his false visions, the subject still remains difficus 
enough. Most Christians would agree that it is not a orien 
function of the Church (whatever interpretation be put u 
“the Church”) to dictate policy to States and to endorse 
Christian some particular form of social and economic and “ta 
national order. It is as to the nature of the positive contributia, 
which the Church may and should make that such varying 
opinions would be found. And the whole situation is made myc 
more difficult by the two very different currents of criticism t 
which the Church is opposed. On the one hand, there are thos 
who complain that the Church gives no lead, that, at best, jt i 
content with generalities when it ought to speak out with rex 
plainness ; while others would wish the Church to be the ideal 
cobbler who sticks to his last, and refrain from intervening wher 
it possesses neither expert knowledge nor proper authority, 

Over and above its many particular merits, Dr. Paton’s trey. 
ment of his theme has the great value of being so clear and ip. 
telligible that the reader, Christian or non-Christian, will neve; 
be tempted to think» that he is being supplied with rhetoricg 
appeals in place of rational statement or befogged in the miss 
of sentimentality when it is a point-to-point argument that hy 
desires. A realistic treatment of ideals and principles in the light 
of an existing situation, and, conversely, of the situation in the 
light of the ideals, is*mo easy achievement. Dr. Paton may no 
always be successful in his attempts to reach that end; but to 
that end and to the effort of thought necessary for its attainment 
he is never untrue. 

The book may be regarded as falling into three parts. The 
first two chapters give the background with their discussion of the 
need for peace-aims and of “the chaos of life out of which the 
war came and of which it is the expression.” In the central 
portion of his work Dr. Paton passes from a consideration of 
those principles of thought and action in which Christians of 
different communions have found themselves so notably at one 
to an examination of the “next steps ” that should be taken after 
an allied victory. Then comes the most remarkable chapter in 
the book, “ Britain, America and the Future.” It is a candid and 
persuasive statement of the need for British and American leader- 
ship, and of the accompanying need for such an “ acceptance of 
certain fundamental moral principles or doctrines of human 
right ” as shall be a barrier to all doctrines of a Herrenvolk laying 
down the law to inferior nations. In this discussion, not least 
in the brief but important survey of subsequent relations with 
Germany, the realistic outlook of the author is singularly clear 
This section closes with some pages on “Some Special 
Problems,” such as those of India and the Jews. It was, perhaps, 
right to include them, but to do justice to them in this shor 
compass is beyond a man’s power. 

In his three final chapters Dr. Paton turns directly to the 
Church and to its concern with “ Human Worth and Freedom,” 
with “Law and Understanding” and with “ Forgiveness and 
Power.” He sees the Church as, in effect, the trustee for the 
Christian valuation of life and for the penetration of life by the 
power of true religion. From what is here set down the Christian 
may learn better the nature of the Church’s and of his own 
responsibilities; and all alike learn that the Christian Gospel 
entrusted to the Church is a message relevant to the good life 
of men and nations in the present world. J. K. Moztey. 





Programme on Paper 


The End of the «Old School Tie.’’ By T. C. Worsley. 
and Warburg. Searchlight Book. 2s.) 
The End of the “Old School Tie” is a provocative criticism d 
education as it exists in England today. Mr. Worsley is per 
suasive and stimulating when he sketches his own ideas of th 
form it should take in the future, controversial all -through, and 
sometimes just silly in his general remarks. But he is in earnest, 
knows his subject and is full of enthusiasm. Few will disagree 
when he writes: “Unless schooling is going to mean something 
very different from what it means at present, continued education 
may indeed be a waste of time.” He justly claims that “al 
education can hope to do on its formal side is to teach people 
how to learn.” Examinations are little use as a test of real educt 
tion, for the latter is more than a cluttering of the memory with 
undigested knowledge. Practical subjects, requiring manual 
skill, as well as training in the “ meaning of evidence, of exper 
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ment and deduction, of comparison and classification” are all 
necessary. 

Mr. Worsley’s most cogent criticism of the Public Schools 
is that the boys are kept there two years too long. Between 
the ages of 11 and 15 a boy “likes to belong to a gang, is 
fiercely jealous of his gang’s superiority, is amazingly inventive 
of secret ritual, is often very cruel and rigidly excludes girls from 
membership ”; after that age new instincts come into play, indivi- 
duality develops and some privacy is necessary. Boys kept too 
long become arrested and thwarted. Ideally Mr. Worsley would 
divide schooling according to the following ages: Nursery 
School, 2-5; Junior School, §-115; Senior School, 115-155; 
College, 154-184. In the latter the widest latitude would be 
allowed and some training in democratic practice. Persuasion 
would replace coercion, so far as might be possible. It is a 
system of education on these lines that the author would wish 
the State to impose on the nation, destroying all private schools 
and ignoring all social distinctions. It is, in the main, admirable 
on paper if we can bring ourselves to accept all the presupposi- 
tions. But uniformity is not always wise ; not everyone hankers 
after an equalitarian, socialised State, and even today religion still 
exists. Mr. Worsley says some hard words about the evil that 
“subjects” have done to our existing educational system, and 
supporters of religion are not likely to accept that status for the 
religion they believe in—to use the author’s words “ academised 
and thus killed stone dead ” from the start. 

FRANCIS HEATHCOTE. 


Fiction 
The Gulls Fly Inland. By Sylvia Thompson. 


To Make Us Glad. By J. A. Cole. (Faber and Faber. 
Martin Croft. By Josephine Bell. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 


Miss SytviA THOMPSON persists in diluting her shrewd and 
delicate talent with too much glamour. It is a pity that she does 
not, even for once, try the experiment of ignoring or chancing the 
look of things. The exercise of writing of her elegant and charm- 
ing people from the unstated, implicit assumption of their elegance 
and charm should be fruitful for her, because she understands 
human motives, can be charmingly witty, and writes some 
passages with an admirable, wise detachment. But she will have 
décor—and of a kind that really does not need to be laboured. 
This new book is overcharged with meditative sippings of old 
cognac and the smell of little yellow roses ; there is too much of 
the whiteness of magnolia trees and the bronze beauty of men 
seen against the turquoise-blue of painted walls. This kind of 
thing only shows up the central weakness of the whole book, 
which is in the author’s nervous leniency with the passion of love, 
to which she can allow only two moods, sweetness and pain. He 
loves me, he loves me not. But human love gets its unending 
write-up simply because that tag is by no manner.of means the 
truth of it, or the trouble. No need to catalogue all the things love 
is besides sweet or sad—and Miss Thompson is a wit and a real 
observer of her own world who, it seems to me, could well shake 
off her present sentimental cowardice before the feelings of the 
young and beautiful. If she would only turn her fine, deft 
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talents away awhile from brilliant asides about elderly 
babies, governesses and servants, and direct them without fee’ 
favour on to her central theme of attractive-seeming peop! he 
love, she could hardly fail to produce something highly india 
and moving. If she could chance beauty for awhile, forget it o. 
deftly she might establish it! — 

And now, having carped because a book which contains g aren 
many good things is never as good as it keeps on hinting it a 
be, I can only concede that it is bound to be enormously liked 
and more for its weaknesses, I fear, than for its merits, ]j - 
nostalgic tale of love in the last fifteen years, told by the young 
Frenchwoman to whom it all befell. She tells it in England 
during the first year of this war, and as its threads come together 
again into her hands, drawn by the war. It is a glamorous story 
but it is tantalisingly full of better things than glamour, " 

To Make Us Glad is not glamorous ; Mr. Cole’s manner 
that of the pedestrian sceptic and his matter is chosen from th 
City office, the bachelor woman’s flatlet and the small specu. 
lator’s poultry-farm in Surrey. He tells a neat, flat story aboy 
things as they are, as the small-salaried know .hem ; it cover 
about a year in the lives of a few hard-uppish, obstinate, worrig 
people, and it winds up on a fairly cheerful note on the day thy 
Mr. Chamberlain told us we were at war with Germany, Th 
author knows all about what lady-secretaries eat in their flatles 
and how they combat, or don’t combat, boredom in the evenings. 
he knows the dance that vanity and illusion can lead a reasonably 
sensible young man ; he understands the fears of fairly attractiy: 
unmarried women and how well they keep their heads witha. 
mackintoshes and teashops are his décor, not magnolia trees ; by 
his eye is kind and his manner is amusing and economical. 

Martin Croft is also prosaic enough, but not as amusing y 
To Make Us Glad. It is mainly about a doctor in the Wimpole 
Street neighbourhood who has suffered much, in personal los 
and in wounds and danger, in the war of 1914-18, and thereafter 
had been turned into a somewhat obstinate and dull kind of sain 
Out of some unexplained mess of misunderstanding and pity he 
had married a dreadful woman, older than he, jealous and self- 
pitying. They had a daughter ; he goes on well at his work; he 
had a lonely, empty life. Comes a young secretary to his house, 
who falls for him and whom he treats very curiously, as only the 
determinedly virtuous can treat those who love them. Their 
abortive affair is worked out more closely than it merits, the 
secretary escapes into a better love, and Martin Croft finds his 
soul and his freedom on the beaches of Dunkirk. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
IF the turnover in the stock markets is falling short of brokers 
expectations the tone is as good as ever. There is plenty of 
money available for investment and only slight encouragement 
from the war front is required to induce the bolder spirits to 
leave the side-lines and take the plunge. So we see speculative 
enterprise ranging further and further afield from home indus- 
trials into foreign bonds, oil and mining shares and overseas rails. 
Some of the buyers are looking for high income yields, others 
are more concerned with capital appreciation, but wherever 
buying appears it is not matched by selling. That is the best 
proof that investment morale is high. 
HOME RAIL PROBLEMS 

At last the railway news is officially out, but now that it is 
stockholders must find it hard to decide whether they or the 
Government have come off best. As had been expected, the 
guaranteed minimum goes and so does the costs-charges adjust- 
ment clause. Under the new deal the railways get a fixed annual 
rental of £43,000,000 and rising costs become the responsibility 
of the Government. 

I do not know what would be a “ reasonable ” guess at a likely 
figure of war damage. While the R.A.F. have command of the 
sky in daylight, the prospects of night-bombing are still very 
obscure. What is clear is that the dividends on the “ border- 
line” rail stocks, which now comprise L.N.E. second preference, 
L.M.S. ordinary and Southern deferred, cannot. be estimated 
with any great accuracy. I still feel that stocks like L.M.S. pre 
ferences, L.N.E. first preference, Great Western ordinary and 
Southern preferred are good value for money at current prices. 

MINING AND E.P.T. 

Treasury “concessions” to producers of wasting assets have 
done little to mitigate the effects of Excess Profits Tax on gold- 
mining companies. How severely E.P.T. at 100 per cent. may 
bear on mining profits is illustrated very clearly in the case of 
North Kalgurli. This progressive property is just beginning to 
reap the benefit of a long period of steady development, so that 
normally shareholders would be getting increased dividends. 
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Unfortunately, war has intervened, and as the chairman, Mr. 
C. T. Ley, explained at the meeting, the effect of E.P.T. is that 
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Greatest Finest 


Artists Recordin 14 








HIS MASTERS VOICE | 








a Orchestral 
A Most Remarkable Recording! 


HEIFETZ with KOUSSEVITZKY 
and The Bostcn Symphony Orchestra 


t D Majo Op. 77. Brahms. Parts \ DB 5738-41 
roe. ehh ert - f & DBS 5742 
Album No. 360. Automati c 5 Couplit ngs DBS 8874, DB 8875-83 


STOKOWSKI 
and The Philadelphia Orchestra 
A et on the Bare Mountain — Fentesia. _\ DB s900 
Stokowski. 2 Parts - 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF AMERICA 
Conducted by Hans Kindler 
Symphony No. 3 in D Major, Op. 29 (" Polish’ Lop 5837-41 
Tchaikovsky. Parts 1 to 10 
Album No. 359. Automatic Couplings DB 8865-9 





Sustrumontal 


PRAGUE QT. & R. KOSDERKA (2nd Viola) 
Quintet in E Flat, Op. 97. Dvorak. Parts 1to8 DB3415-18 
Album No. 361. Automatic Couplings DB 8870-3 

PADEREWSKI 
4 in E Flat Minor, Op. 26, No. 2. Psorget DB 5897 
Parts 1 and 2 - 
MYRA HESS and city OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Basil Cameron 
Variations Symphoniques for Piano and Orchestre. \ 
Cesar Franck. Parts 1 to 4 C 3237-8 
ADOLF BUSCH — Violin 
and RUDOLF SERKIN — Piano 
Sonata in F Major, K.377- Mozart. 4 Parts - DB3373-74 
RACHMANINOFF 
playing his own compositions 
Melodie, Op. 3, No. 3 (Revised by the Compose 
Prelude in F Mejor, Op. ~ No. hin Prelude in f Dare 
F Minor, Op. 32, No. - 





Vocal EE 


MAGGIE TEYTE 
Fairest Isle of all Isles Excelling (From ‘’King Arthur") 





Nymphs and. Shepherds (From "The Libertine. " DA 1790 

Purcell, arr, Cummings - = 

: JOHN MeCORMACK 

inden Lea. Vau ghen Williams - és a 

The White Peace. Bax - - B } pa1791 
BARBARA MULLEN 

Johnny | hardly knew vou - - “\eoi99 

The Soliloquy - - oS «2 «= 





/ QUENTIN REYNOLDS’ Famous Postscripts \ 


"Dear Mr.S....° Four Parts BD 947-8 
(Alias Adolf Hitler) 

Broedcast on August 10, 1941 
"Dear Doctor... ." Four Parts BD 940-1 


Broadcast on June 99, 1941 











PRICES 
BD 10-in. 2/- (+ 5jd. Tax); B 10-in. 3/- (4+ 8d. Tax); 
DA 10-in. 4/- (+ 104d. Tax); C 12-in. 4/- (+ 104d. Tax); 
DB 12-in. 6/-; (+ 1/4 Tax); DBS 12-in. 3/- (+ 8d. Tax) 
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This, or something akin to it, has been the first 
sentence of many letters received by us from wearers 
of Sir Herbert Barker shoes. 


** He has made walking a gladness, and taken my 
foot-weariness away.” 

“IT used to hobble about in pain, now I can walk 
for miles in pleasure.” 


“7 can never fully express my thankfulness.” 


We have passed some of these letters to Sir Herbert, 
who writes: “It is a great satisfaction to me to know 
how appreciative the public has been. I, too, have 
received letters of thanks from men and women all 
over the world—from complete strangers—express- 
ing their gratitude for the new sense of foot freedom 
and revitalised health which has followed their 
wearing of Barker-form shoes.” 


The Sir Herbert Barker shoe is fitted and distributed by 
trained experts who love to fit good shoes. Prices from 
51/9, including purchase tax. Ask for ‘Satisfying Reflec- 
tions” by Sir Herbert Barker, and name of nearest supplier. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., 
Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON. 





Sir Herbert Barker 
hoes For women’ 


For men 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED 








MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH 





THE thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Limited, 
was held on Thursday, August 28th, at the May Fair Hotel, 
London, W. 

Mr. Philip E, Hill (chairman of the company) presided. 

The chairman said: For the ninth successive year our trading 
profits show an increase. The profit for the year amounts to 
£1,085,893, which is comparable with £1,055,615 for the preceding 
year. This figure is arrived at after providing in the accounts of two 
of the subsidiary companies £97,758 for the redemption of redeemable 
preference shares (you will appreciate that this cost the company, 
including tax, some £195,000). In addition, we have increased our 
reserves and carry-forwards in the accounts of subsidiary companies. 
Moreover, we have not raised our selling prices since the outbreak of 
war, although our costs of production and overheads during the year 
under review have increased by nearly £350,000 as compared with 
1939, so I am sure you will agree that when all these things are taken 
into consideration we have every reason to be satisfied with the results 
achieved. 





ABOLITION OF STAMP DuTY 


- Our report end accounts indicate that our contribution to the 
National Exchequer for the year is estimated to amount to over 
£1,000,000. Since we last met Parliament has passed the Pharmacy 
and Medicines Act, 1941, one of the results of which will be the 
abolition of the Medicine Stamp Duty, as and from September 2nd 
next, which, as far as this company is concerned, amounted last year 
to £166,000. Generally, it is hoped that the new Act will improve 
the status of proprietary articles and patent medicines. The directors 
have decided that the full benefit of the savings effected as a result of 
the passing of this Act shalf be given to the public. 

Your board came to the conclusion at the outbreak of war that it 
would be advisable to carry as large stocks as possible, and in pur- 
suance of this policy they have (as shown by the balance-sheet) 
increased the bank loans 

It is no easier to forecast the future today than it was a year ago, 
but it is necessary to issue a word of warning, and that is if costs of 
production continue to increase we shall ultimately be bound to raise 
selling prices. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. J. Stanley Holmes, M.P. (managing director), seconded the 
resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 
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‘MOORFIELDS’ 


When, at dusk, you draw the curtains, will you give 
us at ‘“* MOORFIELDS ”’ an occasional thought, for we 
too are preparing for the night. 


Send us a gift, if you can, to help lighten our 
financial load. 










Somehow we must raise about 


£50,000 this year 

















CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 244) 


| all earnings over £136,000—the approximate standard 
with the Inland Revenue—go to the Government. agreed 
BEECHAMS PILLS GROUP 
From a low point of 7s. 9d. Beechams Pills 2s. 6d. def 
shares have risen this year to 9s. 6d. At this level the vida 
the 285 per cent. dividend is nearly 8 per cent. This com X 
which controls Macleans, Eno, Veno Drug and a wide Tan h 
| other proprietary articles, did well to increase its profit Pad 
year to March 31st from £1,055,615 to £1,085,893. Menemant 
is disclosed by Mr. Philip Hill, in his survey at the meeting 2 
the latest figure was struck after providing {97,7 
accounts of two subsidiaries for the redemption of 
shares and making additions to subsidiaries’ reserves 
| surpluses. Gross receipts had also to take care of a further heay 
| increase in costs—unaccompanied by any raising of Selling prices 
On the question of costs and prices, Mr. Hill issued a warp) 
that prices would have to be raised if the increase in costs ogg, 
tinued. On the other hand, the company had decided to RIVE the 
public the full benefit of the savings resulting from the abolition 
of the Medicine Stamp Duty. Last year the sum in Question 
was £166,000, but the group’s contribution to the Exchequer wy 
| Over £,1,000,000. 
| AN UNFAIR CAPITAL SCHEME 
| 
| 


Those of us who supposed that the day was gone when »® 
need be on the look-out for grossly unfair capital reconstructigg 
schemes have been rudely awakened by C. and E Morton, ty 
provision merchants. This company has brought forward a st 
of proposals which are an affront to the intelligence of the pm. 
ference shareholders. While the preferred and ordinary shar. 
holders give up practically nothing of real value and are brougly 
within sight of dividends, holders of the 7 per cent. cumulatiy 
preference shares are asked to forgo ten years’ arrears of dividend 
and agree to a reduction of their current dividend rate from 7 tp 
5 per cent. 

Naturally, the scheme is arousing strong opposition, whic 
includes the Association of Investment Trusts. One can only 
wonder how such proposals could be submitted, especially when 
it is known that the junior capital, which receives such generoys 
treatment, is privately held. I think it is safe to assume that the 
directors will see fit either to amend this scheme or withdraw it 
altogether. 


C «PANY MEETING 
NORTH KALGURLI 
DIVIDEND OF 75% 


THE ordinary general meeting of North Kalgurli (1912), Limited, wa 
held in London on Thursday, August 28th. 

Mr. C. T. Ley (the chairman), after expressing regret at the death 
of the late chairman, Mr. C. A. Whitfield, said that conditions # 
present were without parallel in the annals of limited liability com- 
panies, but in spite of everything he thought he might say that they 
had had a successful year. The gross profit was £161,684, a drop d 
£15,154, and they had £57,916 available for the final dividend an 
carry-forward. With regard to Excess Profits Tax, although tk 
standard profit on which their assessment was based had not yet been 
finally agreed, subject to any special release for wasting assets th 
standard profits should be in the neighbourhood of £136,000. Profits 
for 1940 had exceeded that figure by a substantial margin, and that 
should be the case for 1941 also. The effect was that all earning 
over £136,000 passed automatically to the Crown as E.P.T 

Last year’s mining results were most satisfactory. Development 
footage had been increased by 393 feet, and a feature had been a 
increase in diamond drilling of 5,561 feet, which was a record, 2,0 
of which was in Croesus Proprietary. The result of those operation 
had been a substantial increase in all the ore reserves. 

EFFECTS OF E.P.T. 

It was a great disappointment to the board, to the managers an 
staff, and to the shareholders that the peak of their effort as a ming 
concern should have coincided with a time when all private interest 
had to give way to that of the nation’s need. That mining compan 
such as theirs had been hardly treated could not be gainsaid, and, ha 
they known that this catastrophe was to overtake the world, their ps 
policy would no doubt have been different. From the very com 
mencement of operations they had decided, as West Australian Mine 
could be worked to the best advantage on small capital, to keep theis 
| as low as possible, trusting that the shareholders would be rewarded 
| for their patience during a slow development period by the prospe 

of high dividends to come and a capital appreciation in the value @ 
| their shares. It was rather cruel after the years of working and wat 
| ing that the standard for E.P.T. should be on a year when their p 

were just beginning to expand according to plan and not as the res! 
of the war. 

They were recommending a final dividend of 1s. a share—§o 
cent.—making with the interim dividend paid last Decembe 
75 per cent, for the year, against roo per cent. last year. Whe 

| shareholders realised that they had had to pay in direct taxation % 
well as the Excise Tax on gold a sum amounting altogether to We 
over the total capital of the company, they would not be otherms® 
than pleased at the satisfactory result that had been obtained 

The report was unanimously adopted 
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owPANY MEETING 
TELEPHONE RENTALS, LTD. 




























ard agreed 
INCREASED PROFITS 
d. def 
1 Yield «ffl jMPORTANCE OF COMPANY’S SERVICES 
’ COmpany 
le range ¢ a 
fit for annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held 
loreover, i on September 4th in London.. 
reting, the Mr, Fred T. Jackson (chairman and managing director) said that 
55 in the I dividends from subsidiary companies declared during the year 
Preferenc ted to £136,268, as compared with £130,334 for the preceding 
cVeS and I vest. Dividends on sundry investments and interest receivable 
ther heayy ff gnounted to £8,904, or rather more than twice the corresponding 
ING prices I figure for the previous years. The net profit, £136,312, showed an 
a Warning I increase of £8,945 over last year’s figure. The charge for Income Tax 
COStS gop, JE showed 8 substantial increase, and the general reserve had been raised 
© Bive the fw £225,000 by the transfer of a further £25,000. An interim divi- 
> abolitiog ff dend of 4 per cent. had already been paid, and the directors now 
1 Questigg recommended a final dividend of 6 per cent., less Income Tax. 
equer wa fm The Operating Companies were very busily engaged on work of 
peat importance to the national effort. All the installations they were 
frting could definitely be termed 100 per cent. war work, for all these 
when gyaems were for firms engaged in the production of armaments oF 
nerforming services ancillary to them. Before the war the provision 
nStructig gf methods of quick communication was highly important. During 
OFtON, the Ms. war tele-communication was absolutely indispensable. The 
‘ard a se shortage of workers made its use imperative for the speeding up of 
the pre output, for the services the companies installed not only provided the 
ry share + inter-communication necessary between factory departments, but 
> brough io enabled the principal executives in the administraton to contact 
Imulatiye within almost a few seconds other executives in whatever part of the 


divideng 
rom 7 t 


fctory they might happen to be. He was not making any exaggerated 
chim as to the vital necessity of the various services they provided, as 
hey had ample written evidence from subscribers that the companies’ 









































1, Which insallations were of vital importance and quite indispensable to the 
can only MM yery large number who were engaged on direct war work 
lly when fl They had had cons‘derable difficulties arising through the shortage of 
generous IM hour and the shortage of materials, but the position now was much 
that the more satisfactory, and he was able to assure shareholders that they 
hdraw it would be able to secure supplies of the most important apparatus they 
wed and retain the necessary skilled labour to maintain the very large 
== §f umber of instruments which had been installed. 
NEw SUBSCRIBERS 
The Operating Companies had not only been successful in maintain- 
ng their position, but in adding a considerable number of new 
subscribers. 
ted, wa | As to the current year, they had various difficulties to face, particu- 
bly in connexion with increased cost of materials and rising wages. 
he death HH In addition, they had had to carry the cost of war damage insurance 
ons at MF of installations they had installed on subscribers’ premises and com- 
ty Com @ modity insurance of the very considerable stocks they had accumulated. 
ona They had therefore approached their subscribers asking them to agree 
od ade? smal] increase in the annual rents they were paying, and the 
ih the Morty had agreed. Demand for the companies’ installations con- 
et been fy tinued on a most satisfactory scale, and was certainly proof of the 
sets the ME good services they had been able to render to those firms who had 
Profits ## been subscribers for many years past. He saw no reason, judgeing 
nd that % fom the experience they had had up to the present time, for not 
arming’ HH being able to forecast a successful 1941. 
count In conclusion, the chairman paid a tribute. to all in the organisation 
on ne the hard work and the cheerful manner in which they had per- 
1 208 @ ‘ormed it during the period under review. No firm in this country 
ration Md a more loyal and enthusiastic personnel than this company. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
rs and 
=| FALSE TEETH 
iteresti 
panics 
om Are they on your mind? 
‘ om When, through shrinkage of the gums, a 
Mines denture loses its original suction grip, 
theirs discomfort and embarrassment serve as 
saaiel constant reminders of its presence in the 
spec: mouth. To end this unpleasant state of 
Jue of denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE for making false 


| waite 1 
profit teeth fit firmly. Comfort and confidence are 
result restored and there will be no more chafing of 
the gums, no more embarrassing situations. 
0 pet Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, also large 
embet ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 
LYNOS P50: 
. FIXATIVE 
fe is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
— restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 130 


{4 prize cf a Book Token for one guinea will te given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words “* Crossword Puzzle’’ and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
and should be recewed not later than first post on Tuesday week. .No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the’ follow- 
ing issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 





















ACROSS 3. English painter, American 
1. What Turner did Dido doing president (7). 
(8). 4. Beast made of Caesar’s rai- 


5. “Crush the lees of pleasure ment (4). 

from sanguine of pain” 6. Stewed stalk (7). 

(Swinburne) (6). -7. Hot, but inevitably gets cold 
9. What a Roman makes with in the end (8). 

mud (8), 8. Lord! Just sing about it! (8). 
II, 25. You can’t sign like this 





10. Tennyson dipped into it, 
others have tried to (6). on the dotted line (11). 
12. The cue goes back to cover © 14- Guildford (7). 
(6). 16. As to a Balkan city, it’s 


simply amazing (8). 


13. Lancaster nearly (8). : 
15. Old associates now rarely 17- Having hired out the place 
seen together (3 words) (4, 3, laid for dinner? (8). 
5). . 19. “Good health! ” he says (7). 
18. Even Parliament seems to 2° Our appearance in the city 
have been rationed (2 words) mentioned in 16 (7). 
fe 5 21. Saw two in China, disguised 
(6). 


23. There is nothing tragic in 
the fall of a Crown here (2 
words) (5, 3) 


22. A man of mark (6). 
SOLUTION TO 


24. One of Owen Meredith’s CROSSWORD No. 128 
names (6). 
26. Where is the source of the 


house-agents’ profits (6). 
27. Present company did (8). 
28. Dr. Johnson referred to a 

good one of these (6). 

29. Incidentally (3 words) (2, 3, 

3). 





DOWN 


1. “The bee has quit the —— 
And your English summer's 
done” (Kipling) (6). 

2. As to Mussolini, he ought to 
get thinner (6). 





SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 19th 
The winner of Crossword No. 128 is Miss May, Drylaw, 


Merrow, Guildford. 




























































PURELY PERSONAL. 














IGHEST PRICES are paid for 
so-called Fine Cigars ad is 
all you need pay for King Six— 
the most satisfying smoke of all. 
PERSONAL 


ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSO- 

] CIATION IS URGENTLY in need of funds to 

provide medical comforts and nursing for a lady who is 

suffering from advanced heart disease, now very seri- 

ously ill. Income quite insufficient for present expenses. 

PLEASE HELP. (Case 201). Appeal “ S,” 74 Brook 

Green, W.6. 

] yrs JUST WONDER if white Bread is giving 

you sufficient nourishment—change to BERMA- 

and be sure. Ask your Baker. or 
Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


LINE write, 


BERMALINE, es 

| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words.—Muss N. McCFaRLAne (C) 

The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. Leica, 
Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered.—WALLACE Heaton,LtpD.,127 NewBond St.,W.1 


M Patronis ARWKS.—rerm. London address.—§s. p.a, 
a Patronised by Royalty. —W /rite,8M/MONO 23, Ww Cur 


ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is 
common enough in these days, but in the case of 

Guys Hospital, S.E.1, the lack of money presents grave 

difficulties. A gift to APPEAL SECRETARY will be greatly 

appreciated 

there’s not much wrong; 

rOM LONG.” 


7 OUR Handwriting is the mirror which reflects your 

personality, character and hidden talent. Let us 

give you an analysis of your own, and your friends” 

handwriting. FREE leaflet gladly sent on request. 

INSTITUTE OF GRAPHOLOGY AND PsYCHOLOGY, 93 Great 
Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


ie Doctor said “ 
Give up all worry and smoke 





E Dt CATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Fr ING’S SCHOOL 


WORCESTER 
SCHOL tessa EXAMINATIVCN. 
OVEMBER 194! 

9 KING'S SC oan. ARSHIPS ranging in value trom 
£50 to £24, are offered to boys under 14 on Novem- 
ber 1st. 

Full 
master, 


the Head- 
Worcester. 


information may be obtained trom 
Rev. C. CREIGHTON, King’s School, 

YESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

\ 

THE LONDON SCHOOI 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
may award to men and women graduates Two or more 
LEVERHULME RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 
(each of the value of {50 a year, supplemented in the 
of full time students by a maintenance grant of 

125) for full or part-time research at the School. A 
Studentship, for women only, of the value of £150 a 
year is also offered for research, preierably in Economic 
History 

4 limited number of Bursaries to 
students to proceed with research may also be 
on proof of financial need Application forms 


OF ECONOMICS 
University of London 


case 


postgraduate 
awarded 
return 


assist 


able by 12th September) may be obtained from the 
ReoistrarR, London School of Economics, The 
Hostel, Peterhouse, Cambridge 

»~OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGI 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDCN 

Principal: Muss J. R. Bacon, M.A, CAMBRIDGE. 

The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, 
October 2nd, 1941. The College prepares women 


students for the London degrees in Arts and Science. 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year and sev- 
eral Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three 
years, will be offered for competition in February 1942. 
The last date for the receipt of entry forms is 13th 
December, 1941 For further particulars apply to THE 
Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Roval Charter, 1835 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch : 
7, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


lup Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
0,000; Currency Reserve £2.000,000; 
ability of Proprietors under the Charter, 


Pa 
Res: serve I 
£ 4,500,000 

The Bank 
throughout 


has numerow Branches 
und New Zealand, issues 
Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Draft 
also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques 
available in all parts of the world Deposits for 
fixed periods received. 


which 
Austr alia 
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On the edge 
of nowhere... 


“TIT very much appreciate your courteous 
letter, which reached me safely after an 
adventurous journey round the Frontier. 
The above place is on the edge of no- 
where, but we obtain a regular supply of 


your Barneys Tobacco. Barneys 
requires no inducement to push its sale 
its quality is sufficient. I have used it 
for ever so long as I find it keeps so fresh 
in some of the worst climates possible.” 
From an Army Officer in Waziristan. 


Yet perfection of condition is only 
part of the story of Barneys fame and 


sale. Just on 30 years ago, Edinburgh 
alone knew Barneys. To-day, who 
does not know Barneys, throughout 


the English-speaking world, and far 
beyond? And the reason? ... Just 
goodness, unvarying, year in, year oui. 
Try this Barneys, next time! 


Sarneys 


arrives 
Factory-fresh 





Barneys (medium), Punchtowle (full), Parsons 
* Pleasure (mild) In “‘ EverFresH”’ Tins, 
1/9id. oz. Reapy-Firts: Cartons of 12, 1/94d. 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


@ 


(258) 
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Short Story 
Writing 


If you are interested 


it : in short sto 
writing as a profitabl y 


tase inati Ing 


hobby, you should 1 fail to get 
copy of ‘How to Si ucceed as - 
Writer.” This booklet ves details of 
the highly successful ky 


rent courses, 


which are conducted Mr. Harold 
Herd, well-known London editor and 
author. Among the subjects covered 
by the booklet are: 


(a) The New Writer’s Chance. 

(b) Openings for the Short Story 
Writer. 

(c) The Regent Plot Finder. 

(d) Earning While Learning. 

(e) The Ideal Hobby in War-Time. 

(f) A Notable Record of Success, 


A SPECIAL OFFER | 
to New Writers 


Send 6d 








in stamps fo 


\ full-size srecimen 





lesson and ‘* How to Succeed as a Writer” 
without obligation THE REGENT INSTI. 
TUTE (Dept. 85M), Palace Gate, London, Wa 








MRS. 
SECRETARIAL 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 


HOSTER’S 
TRAINING COLLEGE 


Place, 
Lincs. 


College, 29 Grosvenor 
Greattord, Stamford, 
land 

For tull Prospectus 
Stephen’s Chambers, 


S.W.1 or The Hall 
on the borders of Ry. 


apply to the SECRETARY, § 
Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


EXHIBITION 
RTISTS OF FAME AND OIF PROMISE 
f Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture, 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10 $.30. 


THE UNICN BANK OF AUSTRALIA, wa 


Established 1837 r 





d lssned, 
£12.000,000 " Seid up Capital £4.000,000: R serve 
Liability of Proprietors, £8,00 ) 
of being called up exe in th ! 
the purpose of the nk be 
£12.000,000: Reserve und, £3,250,000; Special 
urrency Reserve, £1,600,000. Drarts are GRANTED 
on the Bank's annie s throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand Te 
GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. Commerria 
and Cireular Letters of Credit and Travellers 
Cheques issued BILus are purchased or sent for 
Collection. Derostts are received for fixed periods 
on terms which ay be ascertained on application 
Head Office: 71, CORNHIL!', LONDON, EC3 
West End Agency 15, CARLOS PLACE Wi 


HOTELS 


AND BOARDING HOUSES 
—_— 
\ 


YOURSELF in_ English 

3d. post free 
and HOTELS 
House AssoCIlATION » Ay 
Regent Stree 


Country 
Jescriptive list 
of 160 INNS 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 

St. George’s House, 


STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 





From yout Chemist 273 8 34 
inchating Purchase Tas 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTO 


2 ee 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 
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